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Rosa PONSELLE 


who scored one of the greatest triumphs of her career when she appeared in the title role 
of Romano Romani’s opera, Fedra, at Covent Garden on June 18. 
“Rosa Ponselle revealed new aspects of her great talent in a part which has been the favorite of all famous actresses. She 


thrilled us.” (Daily Telegraph) 
“Rosa Ponselle has a role which gives full play to her art and she gave a superb performance.” (Daily Sketch) 
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THE TOY BOX, A SCENE FROM YUSHNY’S BLUEBIRD, 
which will be brought to America next October under the management of S. Hurok. 
The troupe had remarkable success abroad this spring and its advent here is awaited with 
interest. 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 


253 West 93rd Street, New Pa 
Telephone Riverside 9-874 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND FrencH OPera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
Teaceas oe SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 bane ‘37th St.. New York City 


140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1st—Con DUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Eicher Foundation 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y¥.C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice SpeciaList—Wortp LectuRER— 
PsyCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 


Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LutHEeRAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—ArTIST-TEACHER 


Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
I d by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 





for Concerts. aaa, I ndation 
Symphony Orchestr: 
3335 Steuben An. nm. e.G Taek OLinville 2-8843 


Stupio: 7 West 85th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty — of the Institute of - ao. Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 5 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, J. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 ana HUmboldt 1428 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New Yor 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker nf Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
* CONCERT ee i TEACHER 
OF SING 
144 East 62d Street, en York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessic B. Gisss and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COM POSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North $ 2 New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGAN aNd Harmony INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W. Riesberg, 
osephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
: Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





rr i val r 
ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Grapuate Courses 
IN Prano Ciass INSTRUCTION 

A unique and definite contribution to s or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hali PIANO ST AFF. aida estab 
lishes instant coordination of the notation of pitch and 
the piano keys. 


Chart and descriptive pamphiet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
New York City TRafalgar 77-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 
Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. CIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL aNnD Piano Instruction 


By be ag only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 

132 West 74th Street : +: : New York City 

Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 

















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Pianist-Composer 
and Pedagogue. Individual lessons and in 
master class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, 
Hollywood, Cal. Phone Hillside 1131. 





AA t=. EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cy. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Com poser-Pianist 
Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR 
Authority on voice production and Rie aan 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Tel. Circle 1-2634 








CHICAGO 





Sropio: 915 Cazneworm Hatt, N. Y. 


* MARGOLIS st 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
” 7 83up Steerer, New York Tel ee 7265 
If No Answer Cali SUsquehanna 1-450 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Cere of Musicat Courier, 113 W. 57th 8t., N.Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CBLLIST 
Georgian Hotel, Evanston, IIl. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


uv SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO 
Soloist &. Bartholomew's 
H 28 East 70th St, ow. vork 
Telephone RHinelander 4-1175¢ 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 














New York 











Apply Stuart Ross, 588 West End Ave., New York 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 23-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 


Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 
57th St., New York Tel. Circle 17-6810 























The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON 











Complete Catalogues post free on application 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
Clrele 7-9020 














53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 
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EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West _— St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 
Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
Werld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repatr Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 325 W. 51 &., 
Steinway Hall, New York N. ¥. Tel. Clrele 1-1617 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
‘EACHER OF PIANO 

Studios, 160 W. 73rd &t., 
TRafalgar 17-6700 

















Chicago 





Sherman Square N. ¥. C 


COURIER 


KEATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 
West 76th Street, New York City 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


June 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yoctiniusie 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New Yorb 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Resid. 





MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 





ROYA 


SOPRANO 
BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 


304 West 75th St. 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St.. New York 


s>KALLINI 


ENOR 
Grand Opera Co, 
Dec.—Feb.—May 





T 

Philadelphia 

Available for Concerts 

Management: Standard Booking el 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th 8t., 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School 


Sept. to 








of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


KRAFT |: 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago 





Vice-Pres. 


Studio, 131 W. T2nd St. Phone SUs. 17-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 32-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. E Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernel! 
119 West 67th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music ond costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 














Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 








Chicago 


» SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago, Iil. 








ame DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 





RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
Wednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St., N. ¥.C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 


1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


vom MOWE me 


Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 





166 W. 72nd St., 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St., N.Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. 20S 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


New York City. 











s and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 
Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
ical Sem. L 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{ BUTLER = 








Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 





Teacher 
Tel. MAin 4-6935 








CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


York 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
we to Alberto Jonfs, Author of yp famous 
ter Sehool of Piano Playing’ 
-s York: 817 Steinway Hall “‘Thursdays) 
Stupios Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
Atlantic City: 417 South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


‘BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation fer Ooncert, ‘@ and Church 
307 West 19th 8t., New York City Tel.: 8Us. 1-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
dress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 














VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


(Member of the American A 


y of Teachers of Singing) 








RICHMOND 


‘ § 
H THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
° Address care of Wilson Lamb 


Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


ER OF MANY PROMINENT ao 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANAGED ProcRaMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


tun CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 78rd St., N.Y. Phone: TRafalgar 7-6701 














L. 





DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TeacHeR—Lecture RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


ee, 
ia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO crvic LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel . I. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLacement—Coacuino 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
..— No. 136, Rome, ne. 
reenhouse, 


New rk Secretary: 16 
71 West ith St., N. ¥. Phone BRyent 9 9- "3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — ot — Recital 
Address: care of ‘Musical Coutier, "13 W. 51th &., New York 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-0650 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 71-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMan Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 


Studio: 610 




















mozmzorn 








Chicago 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Teacher or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yorn: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


apply to President tor all Infermatien 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Breadway, New Yerk 
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Talbott Festival Revives 


Interest in Choral Music 


2500 Volunteer Choir Singers Participate in Notable Concerts 
—Tremendous Enthusiasm Aroused—National 
Recognition of Westminster Plan Predicted 


IrHaca, N. Y.—It can no longer be said 
that choral music in America is becoming 
passé, or that Americans en masse are not 
devotees of the classic in religious music. 
John Finley Williamson, director and 
founder of the famous Westminster Choir, 


KATHERINE H. TALBOTT. 


It was in honor of Mrs. Talbott that the festival was named and it is she 
largely responsible for making Westminster Choir internationally known. Dr. 


strongest and most influential patrons of 
choral music, is steadily proving that Amer- 
ica is a musical nation and that music and 
religion must go hand in hand. 

The second annual Talbott Music Fes- 
tival conducted by Dr. Williamson and the 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON. 
who has been 


Williamson 


is the Festival conductor. 


is among those who have accepted this 
challenge to his countrymen, has selected the 
church as his field of endeavor, and assisted 
by Rhea Williamson, his wife, and aided 
by Mrs. H. E. Talbott, one of America’s 


Westminster Choir School of Ithaca Col- 
lege, June 18, 19 and 20, with 2,500 volun- 
teer choir singers participating in a series 
of fine choral concerts, was a monument 
of achievement to the genius, perseverance 





The American Choral and 
Festival Alliance a Reality 


New National Organization Launched by 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher 


The realization of a vision of an alliance 
of the choral organizations of America, with 
international meets and interchange of noted 
choirs, which Mrs. William Arms Fisher 
has been harboring and working on for some 


Photo © Bachrach 
MRS WILLIAM ARMS FISHER, 
President of the American Choral Festival 
Alliance. 


time, has come to a focus after a number of 
meetings of prominent men and women who 
are interested in the project. 

At a get-together in the Barbizon-Plaza, 
New York, on June 3, Mrs. Fisher presid- 


ing, and Clara Barnes Abbott acting as sec- 
retary, the following were present: Anna E. 
Ziegler, Edith Nichols, Harriet Steel Pick- 
ernell, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfried Klamroth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Haywood, Isabel 
Louden, Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, Harold 
Vincent Milligan, Hugh Ross, Dr. Walter 
Henry Hall, Henry Hadley, Joseph J. 
Priaulx, George F. Bauer, and one or two 
others. The various aims of the Alliance 
were discussed and the*most appropriate 
name, by-laws and official membership voted 
on. Further meetings were planned and 
certain propositions left in abeyance. 

It was decided to call the organization 
The American Choral and Festival Alliance, 
after a number of other names had been 
considered and rejected. 

The officers, executive committee 
board of directors are as follows: 

Officers: Honorary president, Walter 
Damrosch; president, Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher; honorary vice-presidents, John 
Erskine and Herbert Witherspoon; vice- 
presidents, Dean Peter C. Lutkin, T. Tertius 
Noble and John Finley Williamson; na- 
tional secretary, Clara Barnes Abbott; ad- 
ministration secretary, Harriet Steel Picker- 
nell; treasurer, Wilfried Klamroth. 

Executive Council: Ralph L. Baldwin, 
D. C. Clippinger, Frederick H. Haywood, 

(Continued on page 26) 


Lillian Rehberg Wins 
Cello Prize 


At the seventeenth biennial convention 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
in San Francisco on June 20, Liliian Reh- 
berg of New York won the first award 
for cello playing. Miss Rehberg was one 
of four successful contestants in a field of 
233. She was a pupil of Hans Hess and 
Alfred Wallenstein. 


and 


and practical idealism of this man and his 
associates. 

The Talbott Festival was ox erage last 
year in honor of Mrs. H. E. Talbott, whose 
active interest and sponsorship of the West- 
minster Choir has caused her to become 


(Continued on page 8) 


Ponselle Triumphs in Fedra 
at Covent Garden 


Lonpon, June 18, (Cable)—The first per- 
formance in England and outside of Italy of 
Romano Romani’s opera, Fedra, was received 
with great enthusiasm at Covent Garden 
tonight before an audience that gave recall 
after recall to the composer and participants. 
Rosa Ponselle scored one of the greatest 
triumphs of her career in the title role, with 
the critics agreeing on the superbness of her 
performance. Antonio Cortis, tenor, and 
Caesare Formichi, baritone, who was in the 
original Rome performance, also scored suc- 
cesses. Charles Moor staged the perform- 
ance and Tullio Serafin conducted it. The 
house rose to Ponselle and the others call- 
ing them before the curtain innume rable 
times. The London Times said: “The credit 
for giving the first production outside of 
Italy to Fedra by Romano Romani falls to 
Covent Garden. The opera houses of Ger- 
many, France and America have missed the 
opportunity but the perspicacity of the enter- 
prising new syndicate has seized on what its 
continental rivals have missed and Fedra was 
produced in triumph before an audience 
which gave recall after recall.” 


Frida Leider Scores Again 
in Paris 


Paris (By cable)—Frida 
at the Paris Opera in Gotterdammerung 
proved another triumph, with endless cur- 
tain calls and shouts for her from all parts 
of the house. She has been invited to re- 
turn next season for numerous perform- 
ances. 


Leider’s debut 


William Tell Gyaes Ravinia 
Park Season 


(By telegram)—Ravinia 
its summer glory opened its 
William Tell, pre- 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
Park in all 
doors on June 20 with 





Tibbett Offers Prize 


Lawrence Tibbett, the well known 
baritone, has donated $500 to the Na 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, now 
holding their convention in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to be given as the first 
prize for the selection of the “Best 
Men’s Voices.” 











sented by a star cast, including in the leads 
such favorites as Rethberg, Martinelli and 
Danise. The second offering, Traviata, on 
June 21, brought another fine cast with 
Bori and Chamlee as the two romantic 
lovers. A complete review of both per 
formances will appear in these columns next 
week. Ri NE Devries. 


Toscanini to Stay at Villa 
Wahnfried 


Bayreuth has opened ee doors of the Villa 
Wahnfried to Toscanini, to shelter him from 
the bustle. of the town during the festival 
Cordial messages passed between the con 
ductor and Wilhelm Furtwaengler, conductor 
of the Berlin Philharmonic, who directed the 
first rehearsal for the festival, and who will 
also conduct many public performances. 


Gigli Wins Ovations at 
Covent Garden 


Gigli’s appearance in Rigoletto at Covent 
Garden on July 19 was a great triumph, says 
a cable from London. On July 22 the tenor 
sang La Boheme. Both performances were 
awaited with great anticipation by Covent 
Garden patrons. 

On Monday, 
tremendous 
time 


June 22, 


success at Covent 
in La Boheme. 


another 
this 


Gigli had 
Garden, 


Gota Ljungberg for 
Metropolitan 


According to reports, which are at the 
time of writing, not entirely confirmed, Gota 
Ljungberg, Swedish Wagnerian soprano, has 
been engaged for five years at the Metro 
politan Opera House. 








RESPONSIBLE FOR THE LONDON SUCCESS OF 


ects: 


ee 
GR ete, scree a 


“THE POWERS THAT BE” IN THE 


ROMANO ROMANI’S OPER. 
which had a most successful premiere on June 
after the 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and Covent Garden, who sang the leading role ; 
Romani, composer of the opera, Fedra, and also teacher of Miss Ponselle, 
Metropolitan Opera Company and Covent Garden, 
Antonio Cortis, 


director of Covent Garden, who looked 


conductor of the 
formance. Two other principals were 
and Caesare Formichi, 


COVENT G 


baritone of the same company, 
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Staging ; 
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iwles Moor 
dramaty 


artist 
soprano 
Romano 
and Tullio Serafin 
who directed the per 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
who was in the original cast when the 


Rosa Pon selle, 


opera was given in Rome. 
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June 27, 19: 


1TH PuRCELL IN WESTMINSTER 


By Clarence Lucas 


I like to imagine the burly Johnson, like 
an English ox, and the bustling little Gold- 
smith, like an Irish wire-haired terrier, 
roaming through the aisles. Even the poetic 
dust of Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, and Ben 

Jonson, could not 

i make their unequal 
What a gloom do feet move metrical- 
monumental in- ly and in unison. 
and all They could not 
venerable re- then have looked 
of deceased into the future to 
inspire. Im- see the broad stone 
temple on Johnson’s 
marked with the grave, and read the 
hand of antiquity, touching epitaph 
solemn as religious which Johnson 
awe, adorned with wrote when Gold- 
all the magnificence smith died. It has 
of barbarous pro- become one of the 
fusion; dim = win Latin proverbs of 
dows, fretted pil- mankind : “nihil 
lars, long  colon- tetigit quod non 
and dark ornavit, (“He 
ceilings Each touched nothing 
pretends to that he did not 
your rever- beautify.” ) 
and regret; In 1727, a year 
some are praised before Goldsmith 
for piety in was born, and thir- 
mscriptions, ty-two years be- 
entered fore the burial of 

until Handel, the pave 
dead ; ment stones of the 
praised for be Abbey had _ been 
disturbed to receive 
the remains of 
Newton, one of 
England’s greatest 


and Goldsmith bubbling with enthusiasm. 
The impudent Goldsmith, in fact, wrote in 
his Citizen of the World: 
‘I am just returned 
Abbey, the place oi 
phers, heroes, and 
kings of England 


from Westminster 
sepulture for the philoso- 
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the 
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agine a 
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who 
the 
they 
some 


never 
temple 
were 
aré 

ing excellent poets, The two square (left) 
who were never minster Abbey, where are buried: Henry Pur- 
mentioned, except cell, Henry Lawes, John Blow, Ch. Gibbons, 
for their dulness, Win. Croft, Benjamin Cooke, G. F, Handel, 
when living; oth William Shield, Samuel Arnold, Muzsio Cle-  jntellects. And six 
ers for sublime or-  meunti, Dr. Chas. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, teen years earlier, 
William Sterndale Bennett. (Photographed jy 1711, Addison 
Musica Courter by Clarence Lucas.) expressed in prose 
the same _ senti- 
had versified a cen 


towers 


mark West- 


ators, who wert su 
never heard except /0? 
for their impu 

dence; others still, for military 
ments, who were never in any other skir- 
mishes but with the watch. To go 


through a European cemetery, one would be 


the 
achieve- ments which Shakespeare 
tury previously :- 

“Methought I sat in seat 
In the cathedral church 


of majesty 
of Westminster.” 
(2 Henry VI.) 


apt to wonder how mankind has so_baseiy 
i the tomb of 


degenerated from such excellent ancestors.” Addison must have seen 


e Aspects OF Music IN CHINA 


Henry Purcell which was only sixteen years 
old when he visited the Abbey in 1711 and 
wrote his famous meditation : 

“When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies in me; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every in- 
ordinate desire goes out; when I see 
kings lying by those who deposed them, 
when I consider rival wits placed side by 
side, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of man- 
kind.” 

When I stood on the tomb of Purcell on 
the thirty-first of May, 1931, I indulged in 
some Irving-Addisonian reflections myself 
upon the vicissitudes which had prevented 
Purcell from receiving his just measure oi 
esteem from the generations who followed 
him. Purcell’s early death at the age of 
thirty-six was looked on as a national calam 
ity, and the brilliant young composer was 
nonored with a tomb in Westminster Abbey 

the first musician there, even as Chaucer 
had been the first poet in the Abbey. But no 
English composer was at hand to carry on 
the school of English music. Political 
changes put the Hanoverians on the English 
throne, and with the house of Hanover came 
the official composer Handel. 

George Frederick Handel was not only a 
gant among composers, but a very impres- 
sionable and adaptable man. When he first 
left his Saxony he went to Italy and ab- 
sorbed Italian music. He helped himself 
right and left from many an Italian melodic 
source. Then he followed George I to Eng- 
land and took choral effects and rhythms 
from Henry Purcell, with the result that 
when Purcell’s works were introduced to 
the Germans a century later, everybody said 
that Purcell had stolen from Handel. 

When Bach’s complete works were pub 
lished in Germany, one of the fugues among 
the organ works was afterwards discovered 
to be a composition by Purcell. How did it 
get there?) Why was the English composer 
entirely overlooked ? 

And then came Wagner. He helped him- 
self royally to Purcell’s early music when 
writing his Die Meistersinger. Purcell’s ode 

(Continued on page 28) 


-Modern Occidental Comparisons in Relation to Descriptive Music 


and then to a 
fury of howling tempests, 
screaming waves and_ the 
alarming cries of angry ele- 
ments hovering and moving 
sometimes in fractions of a 
tone up to the uppermost 
peaks of whining sound 

then down again to low 
grumbling and weird, sup- 
pressed tones 


unison with occasional em- 
bellishments and slight vari- 
ations admitting of no 
tem of harmony and because 
of the lack system of 
counterpoint However, 
there is now a movement 
advocating the playing of 
two or three picked ancient 
melodies at the same time 


_ 
whe 
< 


turbulence 
SVs 


ota 


Of the many interesting 
points of this mass perform- 
ance the descriptive music 
was the most gripping. To 
illustrate this I shall try to 
describe in detail three 
compositions one of a 
tempest, another of a war 
fantasy and a third of the 
vearnings and pain of a 
woman who is waiting in 
vain for the return of her 
warrior husband 


Both were used 
the left for certain themes 
; . 

which were surrounded by 
the storm effects created by 
the right hand which played 
freely over the entire f 
of the instrument. 


arms 


Tace 


It would perhaps be hard 
to find as true and vivid an 
interpretation of a tempest 
in any existing music of the 
Occident) but it may be 
compared with some meth- 
of modern music—at 
the present time particular- 
ly, when the performer 
stands over the piano and 
plays on the strings with 
his hands, producing the 
wind effect. I very recent 
ly heard a performance of 
modern music where a harp- 
ist used her instrument in a 
like manner. It is worth- 
while noting that while such 
effects existed in China for 
centuries it has only now 
been introduced in occi- 
dental music. 


An equally 
performance and 
tion was that of the War 
Fantasy, played upon a 
guitar-like instrument 
known as the P’i-P’a. This 
again, curiously enough, 
takes the newness out of 
other modernists’ methods. 
Soon enough, the performer, 
an aged musician who had 
evidently attained to his 
present perfection through 
perhaps sixty years of con- 
centrated application, went 
into the full force of this 
war fantasy with extremely 


The Tempest The in- 
strument used was a type 
of kin containing about fifty 
strings. It was about 
feet long and four feet wide, 
and slight incline 
upon a which was 
about and one-half 
that the per 
former had to stand and 
bend his body over the en- 
tire instrument, moving 
about. freely while he 
played 

With a subtle instrument 
coupled with a highly sensi 
tive ear (for trained Chinese 
musicians are known to be 
able to distinguish and hear 
minute intervals of an 
eighth and even a sixteenth 
of a tone), the rendition of 
a storm scene with the finest 
shades and gradations to de 
pict moaning winds and at- 
mospheric dynamics became 
a comparatively mat- 


ter 


ods 
seven 


lav at a 
table 

three 

high, 


feet 


remarkable 
composi- 


easy 


With a prelude of a few 
soft notes struck intermit- 
tently, the music soon gath- 
ered force and from low 
foreboding movements grad- 
ually swept on to a wild 


Wace TWENGA 


curious methods—methods which to me, 
render antiquated all the tricks and effects 
employed by ultra-modern musicians of the 
present day. 

According to existing records the Chinese 
have limited their combination of tones to a 
fourth, a fifth and an octave. Without going 
far into the subject of Chinese tone combina- 
tions here, I must state that I recorded the 
fact that the interval of the diminished fifth 
was used almost throughout the piece which, 
in its subtle treatment of dynamics, produced 
the feelings of constant suspense, fear, hor- 
ror, awe, uncertainty and imminent danger ; 
and in its constant tremolo, suspense and ir- 
ritation, with a turbulence of emotion unmis- 
takable in its feeling. 


The music grew wilder. Riding horse- 
men grew visible with a _ characteristic 
rhythm of galloping horses rushing more 
and more furiously, the tremolo in the in- 
terval of the diminished fifth constantly rep- 
resenting the feeling of agitation existing 


throughout the piece. 


The most interesting part of the perform- 
ance was yet to come. One heard the clash 
of opposing forces when the performer found 
it encumbent upon himself to beat the in- 
strument itself, now upon the strings with 
all his fingers and now upon the sound box 
with the open palm of his hand. 

The instrument seemed to be ready to 
break up into a hundred pieces under the 
strain. The performer had by now reached 
a state of great excitement, whilst the audi- 
ence was keyed at a high emotional pitch. 

As far as I know, there are some modern 
composers who, in their particular method, 
use not only the musical part of the instru- 
ment but the structure as well, for example, 
striking the hands on the framework, as 
demonstrated by the harpist I heard recently, 
and noisily closing and opening the piano for 
a particular effect. 

The third composition I heard at the con- 
cert, the description of which concludes this 
article, was slow and aesthetic in feeling, 
reminding me of the rounded emotional qual- 
ity of violin music. This piece was without 
any particular program effect, but so strong 
was its mood and character that I was able 
to interpret it correctly before it was ex- 
plained. Where grief, remorse and longing, 
fidelity and strength could be combined most 
faithfully and vividly, it was here. This was 
music—music of the sublimest nature. 
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HERE are three roads 

leading out of the inter- 

esting little village of 
Giverney, and one of them 
goes to the locks of the Seine, 
where tugboats puff and wheeze from Paris. 
The other two roads go, one a scant four 
miles to Vernon, and the other one past the 
narrow-gauge railroad depot on its business 
to St. Genevieve. The easiest way to reach 
that hidden Normandy valley is by train 
from the Gare Lazare in Paris. In an hour’s 
ride you are at Vernon—on the main line to 
Havre—and fifteen minutes later, if you 
take a taki, you are in Giverny. Nothing 
could be easier. The point is, that while other 
tourists are frantically hunting the battle 
helds and chateau districts en masse, in less 
than two hours you may find yourself in this 
adorably peaceful, sylvan stretch of true 
French countryside, and may inspect, undis- 
turbed, real peasant life and work—besides 
being on a spot hallowed by old wives’ tales 
and legends as well as by the early struggles 
of noted artists and writers, many of whom 
are still alive and famous. 

It is of course easy to go anywhere outside 
of Paris if you follow the beaten track. It 
is not so easy, however, to set one’s seif 
down in the quiet heart of a typical Nor- 
mandy valley almost before the roar of the 
great capital has ceased echoing in your ears. 
But this will happen if you go to Giverny. 

It is a rambly little village of stone-and- 
mortar houses dropped, with cuddling sim- 
plicity, in a verdant setting which is bounded 
on the one hand by the Seine and its accom- 
panying tributary brook, and on the other 
hand by a long, carefully-tilled hill which 
swells suddenly up a hundred feet or so and 
then has nothing more to do with the matter. 
Along the base runs the High Road and on 
this narrow main street are the few places of 
business. Giant willows shade it, except at 
the points where it curves to cross a big 
meadow—on which you may see a fine stand 
of hay—and in the opposite direction, where 
it shakes the village impatiently from its 
feet and runs away in the sunshine to Vernon. 

*” * * * * 

Parallel to this thoroughfare is the Low 
Road, and this follows the river Epte—it is 
only a brook—and the Seine beyond, until, 
after passing the garden where Claude Monet 
lived and saiatiod. it presently meets and 
mingles with the High Road that meanwhile 
curves down to reach it. These two roads 
are tied together, as it were, by a few deeply- 
looping cross lanes, also shrouded by willows, 
and it is along one of these tiny connecting 
“side-streets” that the ghost of a pretty 
dressmaker walks when the moon shines on 
the drooping trees. 

I overheard the story the first night I spent 
in Giverny, as it was told by the old one- 
armed postman of the village. He came 
breathlessly into Dou’s Tabac Shop on the 
High Road at ten o’clock just as the other 
old quidnunes were drinking their last cog- 
nac before going home to bed. Now Dou's 
Tabac Shop is a place that should be visited 
and yet it is to be doubted if any busy tour- 
ists ever go into its broad, low doorway. It 
is, as the name indicates, a shop that sells 
cigaret tobacco, worse cigars and sometimes 
a pipe or two. At a tiny black bar, just after 
you enter, spirits and wine are retailed but 
unless one is accustomed to the vin ordinaire 
in these hidden valleys it might be better for 
the stranger to order only a cognac or a 
soda-cold. 

Back of the bar is an amazing antique 
cash register with a bell in it that tinkles in 
E flat. Leading from this low-ceilinged 
room is a parlor looking out of small square 
windows onto the shady High Road, with 
an old billiard table roosting covetously on 
the uneven floor and around the walls, long 
tables with benches before and behind them. 
Back of this room is the salon, dedicated to 
larger social gatherings and where—later on 

we witnessed a country wedding dance. 
This, in brief, is Dou’s Tabac Shop, presided 
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where Claude Monet lived and painted. 
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GIVERNY, THE VALLEY OF CONTENTMENT 





over by Madame Dou, who stands behind her 
bar evenings, one hand idly smoothing the 
oaken shelf before her, the other arm akimbo, 
watching Monsiur Dou sharply as he grump- 
ity smokes a long pipe and greets his old 
cronies. Over all hangs a cuckoo clock and 
when it strikes ten Madame Dou shakes the 
big house-key suggestively and starts count- 
ing the cash in the till. Thereafter it is 
useless to ask for more. As I say, on this 
evening in came the 


Vance 
Hearst 


ent for the Chicago Daily News then; 
Thompson was sometimes with the 
outfit—sometimes not; Harry Leon Wilson 
and Booth Tarkington were doing news- 
paper work and just beginning to make their 
big strides which were later to put them in 
the first rank of famous fiction writers; Rose 
O'Neill evolved her first idea of the kewpies 
with Middleton’s tiny daughter as_ her 
model. There were MacMonnies, the sculp- 
tor; Friesecke, the 





old postman with his 
tale. 
* * * * 


HIS article 
It was not a new 
one because for more 
than forty years this 
poor tremulous ghost 
has been wandering 
up and down those 
fascinating paths of a 
Giverny. In particu- his 
larly she haunts the structive 
Rue de la Juive—the 
lane named after her. 
Forty years ago Ra- 
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of four travelogues by Theodore 
musical 
Mr. 
has composed music from the smallest 
forms up to grand opera, commands a 
of remarkable 
observation 
intensely 
and entertaining. 
of the series was published in the issue 
Editor. 


painter; Leo Miel- 
ziner, the man who 
painted souls in his 
portraits. Most of 
them lived and 
worked in Paris but 
the thing to do was 
to pile down to this 
little valley long be- 
fore the corn flowers 
and poppies started 
to bloom and _ stay 
there — or commute 
daily, as the drudge 
of the job dictated. 
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chel Benoit, a lovely, 
rich-hued girl, came 
from no one knew where and quietly settled 
in the village. With her needle she earned 
enough to keep the wolf away. But the 
keeper of one of the hotels in those days be- 
came too interested in her and his wife died 
of a broken heart—so the quidnuncs at Dou’s 
claimed. Giverny is an exceptional little 
community inasmuch there have been 
hardly any scandals there, but this one lost 
Rachel nearly all of her customers as dress- 
maker. She took to gardening, held her 
own in what hard work in the fields she 
could pick up for a few years, and all this 
time no one knew that she was a Jewess. 

One day the postman—he had both arms 
then, for it was before he had gone to the 
war in Africa—one day the postman brought 
her a letter. She took it from him with a 
pretty smile at the garden gate and two days 
afterwards Monsieur Solie, the doctor from 
Vernon, drove into Giverny to Rachel’s hum- 
ble stone cottage. He came twice again and 
because Giverny is a rather cynical little 
place, the old crones said that if M. le Doc- 
teur had made only one visit Rachel might 
have lived. 

But she died. Sufficient money was found 
tucked away in Rachel’s trunk to pay for her 
burial. After all was over and the earth 
packed hard above her shapely body, Giverny 
discovered that she had been a Jewess. She 
had been buried in a Christian churchyard! 
Nothing could be done, however, except an 
immense amount of talk and a deliberate ne 
glect of her grave. But this, the old 
cronies at Dou’s claim, made it impossible 
for the poor girl to rest easily, so on moonlit 
nights her wraith has often been seen pen- 
sively walking the lane which—with a char- 
acteristic French love for the dramatic—w 
named after her. The old postman claimed 
that when he saw her ghost that night, she 
carried a crumpled letter in her hand. 
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The next morning I was standing in front 
of the little hotel further down the High 
Road, watching a game of tennis across the 
way, when it suddenly occurred to me that 
twenty- five years ago tennis was the rage in 
Giverny among the little group of Americans 
who used to summer there in those days. 
Lamar Middleton was the Paris correspond- 
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In the latter case 
the procedure was to 
stop off at Vernon, where all assembled for a 
refreshing beverage under the awnings on the 
market place and then hurry as may be to 
Giverny for a game of tennis before dinner. 
There were three points of interest then; 
the Hotel Baudy, the tennis courts, and Mid- 
dieton’s summer home on the Low Road 
Red Farm—where open house was kept until 
the pumpkin vines started to bleach. Strange- 
ly enough, I can find no trace of a composer 
who used to join them but, then, composers 
rarely, if ever, hobnob with writers and 
painters. Did this ever occur to you by the 
way? The —_ st approach to one seems 
to have been “Cap” Farrar—father of Ger- 
aldine Farrar—but he was more interested 
in basebal! of course and rarely got further 
than Vernon. 

There was one 
author of “The 
which is the closest to music in 
ture. I refer to James Stephens, and the 
manner in which his name _ intriguingly 
stepped into that picture then was as follows: 

* * * * * 

Claude Monet loved peace and quiet and 
around the big garden of his little estate he 
had immured Bose behind a. high wall that 
he might walk undisturbed among his flow- 
ers. Across the Low Road, in the shaded 
pools of the Epte, is still to be seen his fam- 
lily pond which he painted so atmos 
pherically. Beloved master of the impres- 
sionist school, he mixed littlke—if ever—wit!i 
his lively neighbors from across the seas. 
His devotees were many, among the younger 
of the new idea of painting which he founded, 
but those of you who are interested to read 
more intimately about the life of that grand 
old man who painted what cows saw—and 
shadows of trees as they looked from the 
heavens—are referred to “Claude Monet, les 
Nympheas,” by Georges Clemenceau and 
published in the Librairie Plon in Paris. 

Stephens lived with his uneven-tempered 
wife and family of small children, withdrawn 
from society and, according to the American 
colony, perhaps it was the eternal discord at 
home that was responsible for the fact that 
he was a peevish-looking litthe man, worn 
out with the economic struggles that usually 
fall to the lot of your true genius who has, 
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beneath an 
terior, the 
pure, cre artist 
a couple of his little children 
wandered over the wall of 
Monet’s garden and in to the house of the 
great painter. Their sharp eyes took 
everything and a row of priceless old plates, 
carefully exhibited in room, attracted 
their attention powerfully. Here was 
thing they could understand for the antiques 
were cracked and nicked with time Phe 
kiddies nudged each other excitedly 

“Look!” exclaimed one naively, 
just like the ones we have at 
wonder who threw them!” 

* ~ * * * 

Where the High Road curves 
meet the Low Road is, as I pointed out, a 
fine meadow of hay and this used to be tend 
an old peasant named Michele be 
lovingly plowed the field and so painstakingly 
harrowed it that it suggested the use of a 
spirit-level. After carefully seeding it, when 
the hay started to grow that field looked 
like a Newport lawn. From then on, old 
Michele camped out on his preserve like a 
scarecrow, from April to August, and _ the 
resultant sugar-loaf haycocks were always a 
joy to the artist-colony in Giverny. Michele 
steadfastly refused to export a stalk 
of his blue-ribbon product—preserving the 
output exclusively for his pair of Norman 
dies and a cow famous for her milk. Mone 
used to paint the changing shadows of these 
haycocks and old Michele often said, to the 
delight of his cronies in Dou’s Tabac Shop 

“But yes, le Claude knows horses. Just 
like Rosa Bonheur.” 

If you pass through Giverny this late 
mer you will se characteristic 
of calories 
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\nd should you motor down the Seine 
valley from Paris to Vernon, near the latter 
town you will pass curious dwellings 
into the lofty chalk cliffs of fantastic shape 
which remind one ghostly ruins of pre 
historic towers and castles. There are, of 
course, more famous along the Loire 
but at Roche Guyon end of the horse 
shoe curve of the river cliff dwellings 
are prettily balconyed nastur 
tiums and roses. They are by no means the 
cave-homes of peasants. In one of them that 
we visited was a fine library packed in long 
rows of shelves cut in the rocky walls of th 
living room. 


cul 
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Back on the High 
lows, the meadow 
was lighted by two gasoline torches. These 
were attached to which spread the 
entrance to a brown tent filled with probably 
fiity people. In the very dark twilight be 
yond grazed several teams of and a 
group of little window-curtained house 
wagons on high wheels completed the back 
ground. A troupe ot strolling players ! The 
manager and proprietor, an opera hat cocked 
rakishly thick, black curls, sold tickets 
and ballyhooed. On one of his forefingers 
he wore an impossible ten-carat diamond 
and with this hand he occasionally beat on a 
bass drum and then frowned disgusted!y for 
the fact was his drummer had left him. | 
bought a two-franc ticket and strolled in 

\ show was in progress, on a little stage 
and the audience of bumpkins seemed de 
lighted with it. Harlequin—Pierrot 
ombine! It was the ancient Commedia dell’ 
Arte, four hundred and thirty-five years old 
but now brought up to date. The same 
of the eternal triangle but unmasked 
modernized to greet the wants of sophisti 
cated Givernyites. The fatal declamation of 
the hero; the intrigue of villain ; 
the tearful enmeshed wife 
and the relieving buffoonery of the urce 
ful valet swayed and politely silenced the at 
listeners by fits and starts 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


The Talbott Music Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 


in leadership for better 
choral music in America, and who is inter- 
nationally known in this field. She says: 
If America is to become a singing nation, 
it must be accomplished through advance- 
ment of choral music.” And she is an 
ardent and successful worker in this cause, 
freely of her time and resources to 
compatriots in this accomplishment. 
PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


national figure 


riving 


aid her 


The Festival program was as follows: 
Tuurspay, June 18 
A.M. Chapel Service 

A. M Ret searsal—Westminster Choirs (West 
Choir Alumni, Westminster 

, Westminster Chapel Choir) 
its by class 
Directior 
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Wednesday evening, June 17, choristers 
from Massachusetts, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland, and some 
fifty-eight churches in New York State 
pouring into Ithaca in large numbers, 
traveling in chartered buses and by train. 
Added to these were alumni members of 
the Westminster Choir School from points 
all over the United States as far west as 
Oregon and south as the Carolinas. All of 
these alumni members are engaged in their 
various lo alities as mi nis ters of mus ic and 

mpanied in most instances by the 
their direction. 

WitH 
rhe Festival was formally opened Thurs- 
with an impressive Chapel 
icted by Mr. and Mrs. George 
alumni members of the school 
and ministers of music in the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist church of Cleveland, Ohio. During 
this service the which dominated the 
entire Festival and outstand- 
ing feature of the Westminster movement, 
namely, unity of purpose, fellowship and 
loyalty to the to their leader and to 
each other, was clearly felt The musical 
program included solos by LoRean Hodapp, 
loist of the Westminster Choir 
and a member of the faculty of Westminster 
School, and Mr. Krueger, bass, with a 
choral written and conducted by 
Carleton Martin, a senior in the school 
PAGEANTS THURSDAY 
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Thursday afternoon 
resented by the 


pageants were 
Educational 


Dramatics, directed by Mrs. Williamson. 
These were religious in nature and were 
prefaced by a short address by Mrs. Wil- 
liamson in which she emphasized the im- 
portance of religious drama to the church. 
Mrs. Williamson is responsible for the 
beauty and precision of action which is a 
unique and distinguishing feature of the 
work of the Westminster Choir, and which 
was evidenced throughout the entire Fes- 
tival. She is also an active member of the 
administration of the school and an able 
assistant to her distinguished husband, and 
beloved by all the students. 

ANNUAL CHorR BANQUET IN THE EVENING 


At the annual Westminster Choir Ban- 
quet held Thursday evening, the class of 
1931 presented the school with funds to 
be used for an oil painting of Mrs. William- 
son, to be hung in the school building. 
Last year a similar gift was given for a 
portrait of Dr. Williamson. 

Thursday night was, from the point of 
spirit and sheer joy of the occasion, the 
highlight of the Festival. At this time a 
program was given which included a group 
of choral works sung by the Westminster 
Choir Alumni, in which only those who 
had in the past been members of the tour- 
ing choir participated; a group was sung 
by the present touring choir, and a group 
by the chapel choir, which consists of 
freshmen and sophomores of the school. 
The chapel choir was directed by John 
Milton Kelly, assistant to Dr. Williamson. 
In the finale the massed choirs sang three 
selections, and Mrs. Talbott, distinguished 
guest of honor, appeared as soloist, singing 
in a rich contralto the solo parts in Beauti- 
ful Saviour (Crusaders’ Hymn) arranged 
by F. Melius Christiansen. 

In this concert, in which Dr. Williamson 
conducted 150 of his own students (all of 
whom are in turn leaders and ma ne in 
the field of church music) in a well-nigh 
perfect rendition of the finest choral music 
of all ages, the artistic and far-reaching 
influence of this great American leader was 
epitomized. 

CHAPEL SERVICE 


FripAY MoRNING 


Friday the Chapel Service in the morn- 
ing was conducted by Clarence Faris, a 
graduate of the school and at present a 
minister of music in Portland, Ore. The 
remainder of the day was devoted largely 
to alumni activities, including a meeting 
of the National Guild of Conductors and 
the formal reception of members of the 
1931 ge eye: class of the school as mem- 
bers of the Guild. 


MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCE OF BACH 


B Minor Mass GIVEN 

Friday night the 
Minor Mass, sung by the 
minster Choir and Chapel 
by an ensemble from the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, was the artistic pin- 
nacle of the Festival. This gigantic work, 
with its dignified choruses, masterly fugues 
and airs and duets of infinite grace and 
beauty, was a keen test of the artistry and 
musical understanding of the choristers. 
They met the test with fine assurance, and 
the precision of attack, clean cut releases, 
exquisite tonal quality resembling at times 
a huge organ, and the beauty of phrasing 
throughout the work, made it a noteworthy 
rendition and a tribute to the art of the 
director. 

The soloists—all members of the West- 
minster School—LoRean Hodapp, soprano, 
and Ralph Ewing, bass, members of the 
faculty, and Elizabeth Jensen, contralto, 


magnificent Bach B 
combined West- 
Choir, assisted 
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Dickensheets, tenor, students, 
their work the same _ beauty 
of tone and intelligent comprehension of 
the composition which characterized the 
chorus. David Hugh Jones officiated at the 
organ. 
Jailey 
a seating 
capacity 


and Harold 
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Hall of Cornell University, with 

capacity of 2,200 was filled to 
for the performance, while hun- 
dreds were forced to stand or sit on the 
lawn outside, even though the evening was 
the hottest of the season and the atmosphere 
almost unbearable. 

Dr. Williamson announced that the pres- 
entation of this or a similar work would 
henceforth be an annual event of the Fes- 
tival and that it was given as a religious 
service rather than a concert. 

FINAL OFFERING OF FESTIVAL 

The final offering of the festival took place 
at the great Cornell Stadium. This immense 
grand stand faces the athletic field, looking 
due west, and commands a magnificent view 
over the valley and the rolling hills opposite. 
On the other side of the athletic field, facing 
the stadium, a stand had been erected for the 
choirs, with a seating capacity of twenty-five 
hundred. It was filled at the beginning of 
the second part of the concert ;—but of that 
later. 

The program started with a Grand Pro- 
cessional. Several school bands, stationed at 
the north end of the field, played hymns, 
while the choirs, entering from the south end, 
marched slowly around the track. It was 
an immense line, and gave the best possible 
idea of the magnitude of Dr. Williamson’s 
work and the success of it. Some of the 
choristers proceeded to the stand, others 
passed out of the field to await their ap- 
pearance in the second half of the program. 
At the head of the procession marched Mrs. 
Talbott, in whose honor, as sponsor of the 
Westminster Plan, the festival was given; 
and Dr. Williamson, whose ideas and ideals 
are here brought to fruition. 

\ musical program consisting of sixteen 
unaccompanied pieces was sung by the Com- 
bined Affiliated Westminster Choirs under 
the direction of Dr. Williamson. There 
were, by rough estimate, about a thousand 
singers in this massed choir—perhaps more. 
They were all trained by Dr. Williamson 
himself or by some one of his pupils, and 
they carried out the Williamson tradition in 
every detail, singing from memory with 
precision, a perfection of intonation, and a 
wealth of interpretative detail that are strik- 
ingly rare in choral singing. Even under 
these trying open-air conditions there was 
observable as much care in enunciation, 
clarity of phrasing and dynamic variety as if 
a single soloist were singing. 

After an on during which a cup, 
gift of the Talbott family, was presented to 
the choir of the King Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Columbus, Ohio, for the 
best appearance in the processional preceding 
the musical program, the Church of Brethren 
of Hagerstown, Maryland, winning honora- 
ble mention, the massed choirs, including 
both adults and children, assembled for the 
second part of the program. Also on the 
field were about a dozen harps, and a band. 

The music started bravely enough, in spite 
of gathering clouds presaging a os ap 
There was a “Speaking Chorus,” Call to 
Worship, Psalm 95; there was Handel’s 
Largo, with accompaniment of harps; there 
was a Hosanna by the Junior and Junior 
High Choirs. And then the storm broke and 
there was a scurrying for shelter, with some 
wettings, welcome enough after the heat. 

This ended the proceedings, and a good 
deal of disappointment was felt that the pro- 
gram could not be carried out in full, espe- 
cially the singing of the juniors and the con- 
gregation. However, enough was seen and 
heard during these three days to leave a 
deep impression of the wonderful work that 
is being done by Dr. Williamson aided ma- 
terially by Mrs. Talbott. The rapid and far- 
reaching growth of this movement is amaz- 
ing, and it constitutes an important develop- 
ment not only in religion but in music as 
well. The Talbott Festival in Ithaca is only 
one of many, of more or less proportionate 
size and importance, which are being held in 
various parts of the country. They are “re- 
vival meetings,” the return of the Crusader 
spirit, but with what a difference! Here 
the most austere of classical church music— 
Palestrina, Bach, Byrd—is given in all its 
perfection. Choirs come from little churches, 
from small cities and towns, and are found 
fully prepared to take part in the unaccom- 
panied singing of such music. 

It is, in very fact, a revival; a reawaken- 
ing of the enthusiasms of the earty days of 
ecclesiastical music, the days when the po- 
tency of art-music as a factor in religious 
fervor was first realized and put, by the 


great Palestrina, and the still greater Bach, 
to the service of the church. That the West- 
minster Plan will sweep the country cannot 
be doubted. One has but to see the results of 
it as shown in a festival-reunion such as that 
just completed at Ithaca to be convinced of 
the certainty of it. The results are too glori- 
ous not to take the country by storm. Our 
musicians will see to it;—and so will the 
churches ! &, 


American Glee Singers 
to Tour England 


A group of twenty-four boys from Amer- 
ican preparatory school glee clubs sailed 
for Europe on the S. S. Deutschland on 
June 24. They will make a six weeks’ 
tour of English schools, singing American 
songs and Negro Spirituals. The tour is 
an innovation, being the first of its kind, 
according to C. K. Taylor, director of the 
Educational Records Bureau, who is in 
charge of the arrangements. The English 
debut of the group will be made on July 
4 at the American Embassy, where the boys 
will be the guests of Ambassador Dawes. 
Broadcasts will be made of many of the 
concerts, and the historical points of interest 
will be visited. The real thrill will prob- 
ably be the 1,200 miles of countryside which 
they will cover on bicycles. 


American Works Sent 
to Salzburg 


Enchanted Isle has 
becn presented to the Salzburg Orchestral 
Academy in Austria. The Academy is a 
gathering place for students from the world 
over, and there they study and play with 
the Salzburg Symphony Orchestra. Many 
American compositions will be used in the 
Academy during the coming _ sessions. 
Among those offered for consideration, 
aside from the Gruenberg work, are Han- 
son’s Pan and the Priest, and also his 
Nordic Symphony; Elwell’s Happy Hypo- 
crite; Moore’s Pageant of P. T. Barnum; 
Chadwick’s Rip Van Winkle; Roger’s 
Soliloquy, and Still’s Darker America. 


Louis Gruenberg’s 


Pavlowa’s Possessions 
at Auction 


Anna Pavlowa’s most choice possessions 
will be auctioned at Ivy House, her Hamp- 
stead estate. The sale will include many 
paintings and drawings of the dancer, in- 
cluding those by Sir John Lavery and Dame 
Laura Knight, and original sketches of her 
costume designs by well-known artists. 
Perhaps the most sought-after effects will be 
porcelain statuettes which she designed her- 
self. There will also be offered porcelain 
figures of the dancer by other artists. 


Stadium Essay Contest 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheim has offered 
a prize for the best essay on “Why I Go to 
the Stadium.” The essays are restricted to 
200 words. The contest will close on July 
16. By that time all essays must be at the 
Stadium Concerts offices, room 1518, Stein- 
way Building, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
City. The awards will consist of $135 in 
tickets. There will be five prizes. 


Paderewski to Be Honored 


The City Council of Praga will honor 
Paderewski on his arrival in that city to 
attend the unveiling of the statue of Wood- 
row Wilson, by naming a park in a nearby 
suburb after him. He will also receive a 
degree from the University of Warsaw. 
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223 Wallace Bidg., East Liberty 
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Henriette Bagger’s Success 


Henriette Bagger, Danish-American mez- 
zo-soprano, is an artist who has achieved 
success both in America and in the music 
centers of Europe, and she has met with this 
success in many branches of the vocal art— 
as teacher, in church and concert work and 
as an opera singer. 

Miss Bagger graduated from the Institute 
of Music Pedagogy, Northampton, Mass., 
and was for two years director of the voice 


HENRIETTE BAGGER 


department at New York State Training 
School, Hudson, N. Y. Her experience as 
a choir singer has been as soloist at churches 
in Hudson, Yonkers and Far Rockaway, 
N. Y., and in the English Church at Copen- 
hagen. 

After receiving her preliminary training 
in this country, Miss Bagger, from 1928 to 
1931, studied with Tenna Frederiksen Kraft, 
leading soprano, Royal Opera of Copenhagen. 
During 1930 Miss Bagger gave recitals in 
The Hague and Berlin, both of which earned 
her warm praise from the critics. The 
music writer of Het Vaderland, The Hague, 
said, “The young, melodious, beautifully 
round and soft tone-colored voice seemed 
perfect to me.” The Deutsche Allgemeine 


MUSICAL 


Zeitung, Berlin, declared, “Henriette Bag- 
ger won her audience by the charm of her 
youthful, fresh voice and by her simple and 
natural interpretations.” The Socialdemo- 
kraten, Copenhagen, said: “The young, very 
sympathetic singer, Henriette Bagger, com- 
pletely charmed her audience with her splen- 
did mezzo-soprano.” 

In 1931 Miss Bagger was equally effective 
in her New York recital at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Concert Hall. Frank Bibb was her 
accompanist. The mezzo-soprano has also 
appeared at private musicales in New York, 
accompanied by Kurt Ruhrseitz. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Aarhus, Denmark, has 
featured this artist as soloist, and she has 
broadcast from Copenhagen. 

During 1927-1928, Miss Bagger was a 
member of the King’s Henchman Opera 
Company on its transcontinental tour of 
America. 


Forsyth Composition Featured 


Josephine Forsyth’s musical setting of 
The Lord’s Prayer, which has been widely 
performed in all of its several arrangements, 
was recently featured by the Boys Glee Club 
at Chagrin Falls High School commence- 
ment, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. June 10, Mary 
Kettleman sang this number, along with a 
group of other Forsyth compositions, at the 
Flag Day Reception at Wooster. The com- 
poser was at the piano. The following day 
The Lord’s Prayer was programmed by the 
Men’s Glee Club for the commencement of 
Ashland College. 


David Barnett to Broadcast Again 

David Barnett, young American pianist, 
was heard on the air again when he played 
with the Bamberger Little Symphony Or 
chestra over station WOR on the evening of 
June 26. Mr. Barnett is well known to radio 
audiences, and has broadcasted frequently. 

Next season marks David Barnett’s first 
transcontinental tour, and his managers, 
the National Music League, report great en- 
thusiasm over his forthcoming appearances, 
and many advance bookings are being made. 
On this tour he will fulfill engagements dur- 
ing November and December. 


Lota and Lahiri to Sail 
Lota and Lahiri, the two Oriental artists, 
will return to India after their summer en- 
gagements in Banff and Lake Louise are 
completed. 
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IN THE LIMELIGHT AGAIN 


MARION TALLEY, 


whose retirement from music several seasons ago caused so much comment, will be heard 
again in public when she sings on one of the four broadcasts of the Packard Program series 


over NBC on July 13. 


Geraldine Farrar will inaugurate the series on June 29, Anna Case 


and Cyrena Van Gordon are to be featured on July 6, and John McCormack, July 20. 








Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
at the 


CHICAGO 


An 
Endowed 


Institution 


Beginning 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1931 


Mme. Gardini is an exponent of the fine 
Italian Bel Canto Method of Singing. 








SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie- 
theatre, concert, church, orchestra, accompanying 
and part time positions are available to students in 
Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 








Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommoda- 
tions for men and women in college building. 
Piano furnished free with each room. 











Year Book On ‘Request 





RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 70 E. Van Buren St., 
CARL KINSEY, President Chicago 
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Wide Activities Next Season 
for Evans & Salter Celebrities 


you what 

Salter of 

outlook 

miled so contentedly 
needed on my part 
And his first words 


vess was 


spects 


he began with busi- 
, “are of one and the same 
confirmed by existing con- 


ing the recent one. Then, as always, he will 
make his twelve weeks of appearances at 
the Metropolitan. Just now he is enjoying 
a short rest before beginning work on his 
fourth talking picture at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studios near Hollywood. 

“Madame Galli-Curci’s concert tours, so 
often calling her to every important city in 
this country, have not only won her univer- 
sal popularity, but have endeared her to vast 


DE IN 


lact 
pera season tasi 


WILLIAM TELIL 


Saturday, ) 


June 20. 


audiences to whom no season would be com- 
plete without her. In the forthcoming one 
he will make her customary comprehensive 
tour, and toward Spring will make a foreign 
tour I'm not going to tell you in what 
quarter of the globe, only that several man- 
wwers are now negotiating with us for it. 
\s you know, last year, preceding her very 
successful American Galli-Curci 
scored immense triumphs in England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland. Reviews of her 
and rare artistry were even more 
glowing than during her first visit to that 
\t present she is resting and pre 
at her country estate in the Catskills 

udi Menuhin, who finished his Ameri- 

can tour May 2 and sailed for Europe, will 
usual six months of ‘retirement’ 
here, doing what a boy loves best, sports, 
king, short metor trips in France and 
Switzerland, with now and then a visit to 
i great music festival. Also he will do some 
ollaboration with such violin masters as the 
famous Rumanian, Georges Before 
beginning his tour here next season, the re- 
American boy genius makes ap- 

with the foremost 
hestras of Paris, London, Rome, Zurich, 
ina, Budapest, Mannheim and Berlin. 


season, 


territory 


spend his 


i 


Enesco. 


markal le 


pearance as. soloist 


THE ELSHUCO TRIO a 


COURIER 


Then, I'll tell you this in a stage whisper, 
Yehudi celebrates his opening appearance in 
New York and his fifteenth birthday on the 
same date, January 22, 1932. 

“Tito Schipa, ending his coast to coast 
tours in concert and as star with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, said goodbye to make 
a brief concert tour in Europe, starting in 
Paris and closing at Palermo, Italy, just 
prior to sailing for his third consecutive 
season in opera at the Colon Theater, Buenos 
Aires. He gets back to this country in 
September for his engagements in concert 
and opera. 

“Again for the entire season, Madame 
Elisabeth Rethberg sings at Ravinia Park 
Opera, Chicago, which closes shortly before 
she is due on the Pacific Coast to appear in 
ten performances with the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Opera Company in those 
cities. These concluded, she visits Europe 
for a short vacation, returning to this coun- 
try in December to fulfill concert ¢ontracts 
both before and after her lengthy season in 
opera at the Metropolitan. 

“As you well know, Rethberg has gained 
extraordinary hold on the affections of New 
York, Chicago and Pacific Coast opera audi- 
But the point I wish to stress is 
how seldom an artist so outstanding in opera 
is equally appealing on the recital stage. As 
a case in point look at this paragraph from 
a review in the Chicago Tribune regarding 
her closing recital of the season there on 
April 21: ‘No question about it, Madame 
Rethberg, star of the Metropolitan and Ra 
vinia Opera Companies, is quite as much, 
even a greater star in song recital. Her 
voice is pure velvet, her musicianship is both 
instinctive and accurate, her art, therefore, 
is something worth going miles to witness.’ ” 

“Have you any further secrets to let out 
of the bag regarding next season?”’, we 
asked Mr. Salter in departing. 

“Well, in a week or so perhaps,—a big 


announcement - 


ences, 


Lyric Theatre of Baltimore Elects 
Officers 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Lyric Theatre of Baltimore, Md., held 
June 15, the report of the treasurer for the 
past season showed that receipts would 
amount to approximately $6,000 more than 
that of the previous year. The Lyric Thea- 
tre is the music pride of the City of Balti 
more and is a civic venture held in high 
esteem by the public as an institution of 
unique artistic service. This is evidenced by 
the voluntary contributions that have come 
from public-spirited citizens which have made 
possible the enlarging of the gallery and 
increasing the seating capacity at a cost of 
$5,500; building an orchestral pit and new 
dressing rooms and widening the stage, at 
a cost of $10,000; and purchasing new up- 
holstered chairs for the boxes at a cost of 
$1,400—all these improvements aggregating 
approximately $67,000. Although confined 
to his home by illness, Dr. Hugh H. Young, 
was re-elected president. The other officers, 
all re-elected, are: Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, who 
presided at the meeting, vice-president; Ral 
Parr, vice-president; G. Porter Houston, 
treasurer, and Frederick R. Huber, secretary 
and managing director. In addition to these, 
George S. Jackson, Lawrason Riggs, Ernest 
Jenkins, George A. Colston, Jonas Ham- 
burger and Tilghman G. Pitts were named 
members of the executive committee. 


William Simmons Praised 


William Simmons, baritone, broadcast, 
June 14, on the Atwater Kent Hour. Among 
the laudatory press notices which this ap 
pearance earned him is one in the Times- 
Union, Albany, of June 15, which calls his 
singing the “highlight among the airways 
yesterday.”” The Washington, D. C., Herald 
of the same date carried the headline, “W4il 
liam Simmons Gets Dial Honors.” The fol 
lowing letter was received from a soldier 
at Mt. Alto Hospital, Washington: “Just 
listened to Bill Simmons over the Atwater 
Kent Hour. Have a little head set at the 
corner of my cot. 3ill’s voice came over 
beautifully. Tell him that if he could see 
the cracked up vets stretched out on their 
banks ‘eating up’ Bendemeer’s Stream and 
In the Gloaming, he’d think his job was a 
pretty worth while one.” 


Baird for Falls Village, Conn. 


Martha Baird, noted pianist, will play, 
June 28, at a chamber music concert with 


the Gordon String Quartet at the Gordon 


Musical Foundation, Falls Village, Conn 


Kari 


> 
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With the N.F. of M.C. 
Enroute to California 
Interesting Details of Events 


SAN Francisco, CAL. (By Tele- 
gram)—En route to San Francisco 
we stopped at Detroit in the interest 
of the Federation, where Franklyn 
MacAfee gave an informal recital at 
the Richelieu tea room studio, where 
he has been engaged as soloist. In 
Chicago we heard the afternoon pro- 
gram of the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, with Kathryn Witwer and 
Smith as soloists. At the 
evening dinner a program was pre- 
sented by Mischakoff, Saidenberg, 
Reuter, Olga Kargau; speeches were 
given by Borowski, Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley and Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottoway. There were twenty-five 
of us in the New York car. 

In Kansas City we had a splendid 
lunch at the Hotel Baltimore with 
150 at the table. A letter from Har- 
old Bauer was read commending the 
Federation Clubs. In Denver, the 
Florence Lamont Hinman School 
was visited, where the unusually 
artistic studios and _ beautiful sur- 
roundings were enjoyed. Luncheon 
was served in the tea room where 
Mrs. Ottoway introduced the state 
presidents, also Mrs. Hinman and 
your correspondent. At Colorado 
Springs we visited the Garden of the 
Gods and enjoyed the impressive 
scenery. Dinner was held at Antler’s 
Hotel where music was given by 
Beatrice Harris and Miss Anderson, 
sopranos, Angeline Murphy, violinist, 
and the Woman’s Quartet. At Canon 
City we viewed the remarkable 
pension bridge; at Glenwood Springs 
the High School Band met us and we 
had a most swim in the 
open air pool. 

At Salt Lake City, the United 
States Military Band welcomed us at 
the station, and buses took us to the 
McCune School of Music, a beautiful 
institution. \ Junior and Senior 
clubs musicale was held in the morn- 
ing, prize winners appearing, also the 
Harmonica Band, Greek Junior Band, 
and Civic Orchestra played. All 
were excellent. At luncheon, Gov- 
ernor Dern welcomed the delegates. 
During the musical program Mrs. 
Kelley made humorous and applauded 
speeches. Lucy Gates, soprano, was 
the honor guest. An interesting pro- 
gram was heard at the Tabernacle, 
with Festival Ladies and Norwegian 
Choruses, Richard Condie, tenor, and 
a splendid organ solo by Schreiner. 
It was a national hookup. The 
Hallelujah Chorus was the climax. 

At Reno the Junior Drum Corps 
met us at the station. The mayor 
made a speech which was replied to 
by Mrs. Ottoway. President Horn 
took us on a trip to the deserted 
Virginia City; only ninety people 
live there now. Lake Tahoe is a 
beautiful spot but cold. An _ im- 
promptu recital was held at the 
Tavern where Barry Devine, bari- 
tone, John Barr, tenor, Mary Gordon 
Ledgerwood, mezzo, and Marion 
Smithson, violinist, were soloists. 

At San Francisco we were met at 
the ferry by a first rate band, the 
Mayor and women officers. Regis- 
tration and contests for young singers 
and instrumentalists were held all day 
with the finals to follow. The 
matinee concert was given by the 
\bas String Quartet. In the evening 
the formal opening features included 
the procession of the state delega- 
tions singing state songs, a big chorus, 
greetings and responses by Mayor 
Rossi and Mesdames Birmingham, 
Ottoway and Kelley; the prize chorus 
by Frances McCollin was sung by 
a choral ensemble and the Zech sonata 
was interpreted by Messrs. Pianstro 
and Harris; Alice Gentle’s singing 
of the Queen of Sheba aria was splen- 
did. The Hallelujah Chorus with 
orchestra closed the program. Three 
thousand persons were in attendance. 


F. W. 


George 


sus- 


enjoyable 


RIESBERG. 











KracvTER-WILLEKE-GIORNI 


“It was a great pleasure to greet, last evening, in the well-filled 
auditorium, this admired and excellent chamber-music organization, 
and to confirm the customary high level of the artistship, the ensemble 
= the mutual understanding of the Trio companions.”—The Staats- 
Zeitung. 


“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their pro- 
grammes are excellent. And, a fact not to be overlooked, they 


invariably draw a large and distinguished audience.”—The Sun. 


uses the Steinway piano and records for 
the Brunswick Co. 


The Elshuco Trio Management: EMMA JEANNETTE BRAZIER, 


100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 





June 27, 1931 
TO SING AT OCEAN GROVE 


EDA KROITZSCH, 
soprano, who will open the series of con- 
certs at Ocean Grove Auditorium on July 11, 
with Stuart Ross assisting 











RADtIO 
Rumors and Facts 











Plans for the New York City prelimi- 
naries of the National Radio Audition, an- 
nounced by Euphemia Blunt, local chairman, 
invite participation by amateur singers, be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five 
years, in the contest sponsored by the At- 
water Kent Foundation of Philadelphia for 
prizes totaling $25,000 and one to two years’ 
vocal scholarships. Entries will be received 
by Miss Blunt from now until September 15, 
soon after which the local contests will be 
conducted at the N. B. C. studios for the 
selection of one young man and one young 
woman to represent the city in the Eastern 
New York State audition later. The New 
York boy, Raoul Nadeau, who won the city 
contest last year, went on up as winner 
through the state and district auditions to 
first place in the national finals, for which he 
received a gold decoration, $5,000 cash and a 
two years’ scholarship. He is pursuing his 
vocal studies with Yeatman Grithth in New 
York, and has appeared frequently on the 
air and in concert since his victory last win- 
ter. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith is chairman of 
the Eastern State and eastern district audi- 
tions and will be in charge of arrangements 
for the final events in December. Elimina- 
tions among the city entrants will be made 
through a series of auditions by a board 
of musical critics who will hear the voices 
of contestants come to them through a radio 
speaker. In the later auditions up to the 
finals the radio audience will be requested to 
participate with the judges in the selection 
of the best voices. 


It is rumored that Creatore and his Band 
will appear over the radio in the near future. 


Erno Rapee, ¥ new General Musical Di- 
rector of N. B. C., is making arrangements 
for a series of iamcnes from this coun- 
try to other countries. He hopes for an in- 
terchange of international broadcasts. 


Cognizance of the memory of Stephen 
Foster contributions to American folk 
music will be taken by WOR on Friday eve 
ning, July 3, the anniversary of his birth. 


Two programs entitled Musical Interiude, 
arranged and directed by the Chautauqua 
Institution, will present noted Chautauqua 
artists in classical concerts over an N.B.C.- 
WEAF network Mondays, June 22 and 29. 


The Stadium Concerts this summer will 
be broadcast by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Almost every night some portion 
of the program will go on the air, but on no 
occasion will the entire program be available 
to radio listeners. This will be the first 
season that the Stadium Concerts will be 
broadcast from coast to coast. The an- 
nouncement has been good news in the 
Northwest, where Willem van Hoogstraten 
is conductor of ,the Portland Symphony. 
The new radio arrangements will enable his 
winter audiences to hear him during the 
first three weeks of July with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. London Sym- 
phony subscribers probably also will be able 
to tune in on Albert Coates conducting the 
New York orchestra the last three weeks 
of August. 


Donald Pirnie will give a series of four 
Musical Travelogues for the National Broad- 
casting Company, Station WJZ, Thursdays 
in July, at 3:15. His first program, on July 
9, will be Russian music, preceded by a 
three-minute talk correlating the history and 


MUSICAL 


literature of Russia with its music. The 
other programs will be similar in character, 
taking up a different nation each time, Ger- 
many, France and Great Britain. These re- 
citals have been very popular with visible 
audiences, possibly because the talks are 
really short, but more probably because Mr. 
Pirnie is an artist as well as scholar and 
knows what to choose as well as how to 
present. Mr. Pirnie has been engaged to make 
records to be used by the smaller broadcast- 
ing stations, beginning the first week in July 
at the Sound Studios. In addition to this 
work and the Travelogues, he has been en- 
gaged to do some commercial programs in 
July. Therefore, his usual summer vacation 
in New Hampshire has been somewhat post- 
poned, 


Rita Sebastian, artist-pupil of Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, was featured recently as guest 
soloist on the Travelers Hour over Station 
WTIC. Miss ee is a recent acquisi- 
tion to the National Broadcasting Company 
and possesses a contralto voice of excellent 
quality. 


Maurice Baron, one time cowboy and 
more recently staff composer and assistant 
conductor of the Roxy Theater, has been 
named successor to Erno Rapee as conductor 
of the Roxy Symphony Concert heard every 
Monday evening over an NBC-WJZ net- 
work, from 7:45 to 8:30 P.M. Rapee re- 
signed from the theater to become General 
Musical Director of NBC. He and Baron 
were associated for many years at the Roxy. 

Marion Talley and Geraldine Farrar will 
return to the public eye during a series of 
four broadcasts, the Packard Program, 
which will bring before National Broad- 
casting Company microphones five of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding singers. Farrar’s appear- 
ance on the initial program will mark her 
radio debut. The other famous artists sched- 
uled to appear are Anna Case, Cyrena Van 
Gordon and John McCormack. ‘The series 
will be inaugurated over an NBC-WJZ 
coast-to-coast network on June 29, 10:30-11 
P.M 


Zirato to Assist Judson in 
Management of Philharmonic 


Edward Ervin, assistant manager of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
has resigned to devote his time to other 
activities. He will be replaced by Bruno 
Zirato. 

Mr. Zirato, who was born in _ Italy, 
came to this country in 1912 and has been 
an American citizen since 1917. On first 
arriving here he taught Italian at New York 
University and at the Y. M. C. A. and was 
the American correspondent for several 
Italian newspapers. From 1917 until the 
death of Enrico Caruso he was the secretary 
of the famous tenor. More recently he was 
actively associated with the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Opera Companies, and the 
Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires. He is also 
artistic director of the Plaza Artistic 
Mornings. Last spring Mr. Zirato was a 
member of the staff of the Philharmonic- 


Photo by Mishkin 
BRUNO ZIRATO, 
who needs no introduction to the musical 
world, recently was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Society. Prior to this appointment 
Mr. Zirato was personal represe ntative to 
none other than Toscanini. 


Symphony Society during its European tour 
and during the past winter he was Arturo 
Toscanini’s personal representative. In 1921 
Mr. Zirato was married to Nina Morgana, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

Arthur Judson remains the manager of 
the Philharmonic- ayupiney Society. 


Moreau Elected 


Henry Moreau has been elected president 
of the French Society of Authors, C omposers 
and Music Editors. 


COURIER 








ERNEST 


SCHELLING 


“The musical godfather of America’s 
John Erskine 


younger generation.” 


Conductor 
1931-32 








Concerts for Children and Young People 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York (9th Season) 


Children’s Concerts 


Boston Symphony (8th Season) 


Philadelphia Orchestra (6th Season) 





CONCERT INC. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of ( 


MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, 


olumbia Broadcasting System 


STEINWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Steinway Piano Duo-A 




















ESTELLE 


LIEBLING 


announces 





that she will be teaching at her 
New York studio all summer. 


In addition to private in- 
struction Miss Liebling will 
conduct a 


SUMMER 
LECTURE COURSE 


for students and teachers on 


THE ART OF SINGING 


18 lectures in 18 days 


from 


July 13 to August 1, Incl. 


In these lectures Miss Lieb- 
ling will take up the follow- 
ing subjects: 


VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
STYLE IN SINGING 
REPERTOIRE 

PROGRAM MAKING 


Problems of VOICE and 
STYLE which present them- 
selves to all teachers will be 
discussed, analyzed and dem- 
onstrated. 


Pupils and visiting artists 
will illustrate. 





The price for the entire 
course will be $50.00. 


There will be a daily lec- 
ture lasting one and one-half 
hours. 


For further information write to 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


145 West 55th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. Circle 7-1787 








——— ed 


MUSICAL COURIER 


London Musical Season 
All Hustle and Gaiety 


Italians and Russians Attract Old and Young—Ponselle in 
English Premiere of Verdi Opera—Nemeth a Marvellous 
Turandot—Barbaric Splendor in Russian Productions 
—The Hiawatha Pageant and Some Fine Recitals 


Lonpon.—London in mid-season. Under- 
neath is a rumbling of economic troubles and 
fears, but on the surface all is hustle and 
gaiety for young and old, matron and “deb.” 
And a sign of the times is the abundance of 
matronly dignity seen nightly at the opera, 
compared with the slenderness of the de- 
butante minority, particularly at Covent 
Garden. 

But with two operas nightly to choose 
from—the traditional German-Italian season 
at Covent Garden and the (to England) ex- 
citingly novel sixty-year-old Russian operas 
at the Lyceum Theater, what would you? 
Mother goes to hear the finest Italian voices 
singing the operas she heard in the days of 
Melba and Caruso, while daughter thrills to 
the barbaric splendor of the Russians. 

PONSELLE AND SERAFIN 

First let us follow the older generation. 
At Covent Garden the Germans have de- 
parted and left the field to the Italians. The 
second half of the season opened with the 
first performance at Covent Garden of 
Verdi’s early opera, La Forza del Destino, 
with Rosa Ponselle as the shining star and 
Tullio Serafin reappearing at the conduc- 
tor’s desk for the first time since 1907. Rosa 
Ponselle is blessed with one of the loveliest 
voices of this generation, and all the beauty 
of her consummate art was poured into the 
part of Leonore. Aureliano Pertile’s robust 
tenor as Don Alvira and Benvenuto Franci 
as Don Carlos carried off the honors among 
the men, while a first class new bass was dis- 
covered in Tancredi Pasero. 

The performance was, I believe, tightened 
up after the first night, but in spite of some 
lovely truly Verdian melodies, this opera is 
too disjointed dramatically to be a lasting 
attraction to Londoners, who like a good 
story to their opera. The performance, 
however, roused extraordinary enthusiasm. 

Marta NeEMETH Makes Her Desut 

Puccini’s last opera, Turandot, is one of 
those works about which critics are begin- 
ning to speak more affectionately than they 
did at first. It is a work which needs excel- 
lent singing as well as staging, and it had 
both in the Covent Garden production this 
year. 

Maria Nemeth made her London debut 
in the title-role, and a finer Princess to hear 
and to gaze upon could hardly be imagined. 
A glorious voice, subtly used, expressed the 
cruel savagery of the Princess avenging her 
ancestor's wrong, and yet could melt in ten- 
derness on learning the meaning of love 
after the death of Liu. Her marvellously 
designed gowns contributed not a little to 
the brilliance of her impersonation, which 
brought her an overwhelming success. 

Another find was heard on the same eve- 
ning. Antonio Cortis, tenor from the Chi- 
cago Opera, sang the part of the Calaf, show- 
ing a re —- beautiful voice, not over- 
powerful, but in purity of tone and delight- 
fully unaffected singing he has not his equal 
among tenors heard here in recent years. 
Eide Norena sang the part of Liu with great 
charm, and the smaller roles were all ex- 
cellently filled. John Barbirolli, the rising 
star among English operatic conductors, led 
the performance in which the fine work of 
the chorus should be specially noted. 


STABILE 30RGIOLI IN FALSTAFF 

A revival of Verdi’s Falstaff was given 
to a meagre audience on the first night, 
though there was no lack of enthusiasm. This 
work has, for some reason, never won popu- 
lar favor, but by the second performance 
the fame of the protagonists had been bruited 
abroad, and everyone flocked to hear Mari- 
ano Stabile’s faultless singing and inimitable 
comic character study of the bucolic Shake- 
spearean hero. 

Dino Borgioli as Fenton was also at the 
top of his fine form, while the other out- 
standing performance was that of a new- 
comer, Elvira Casazza as Dame Quickly. 
Serafin conducted the score with mastery. 

RusstaAn Operas A Bic Draw 

At the Lyceum Theater the Russians are 
producing their operas thick and fast to de- 
lighted audiences. Some of the “novelties” 
show signs of age, but the simple, naive di- 
rectness of these Russian productions have 
a charm all their own. The Czar’s Bride, 
of Rimsky-Korsakov and Glinka’s Russlan 
and Ludmilla were given in London for the 
first time, the former most successfully. 

Chaliapine appeared in his great success 
of past years, the title role of Boris Godou- 
noff, reviving all his old glory, and in Prince 
Igor, the latter with Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting a truly gala evening. Eugene 
Goossens made his appearance at the con- 
ductor’s desk in command of a program of 


AND 


ballets, which included de Falla’s El Amor 
3rujo in an unworthy choreography by 
Romanoff, who was more successful in Pro- 
kofieff’s mathematically ingenious Chout. 
AN ANNUAL PAGEANT 

The London season would not be complete 
without its annual orgy of choral pageantry 
at the Albert Hall. The Royal Choral So- 
ciety’s production of Hiawatha by Coleridge- 
Taylor this year surpassed itself in riotous 
beauty of color and sound—a mass produc- 
tion in which every detail is treated with 
care. Among the soloists on the openinig 
night of the two weeks’ season should be 
noted the graceful acting and rippling clarity 
of the singing of Minnehaha, played by Flora 
Woodman, and the rich baritone of Harold 
Williams as Hiawatha. Dr. Malcolm Sar- 
gent conducted with immense vitality, though 
parts of the first act were speeded up to the 
detriment of the general effect. 

BEETHOVEN VIOLIN SONATAS THE VOGUE 

There seems to be a plethora of musicians 
anxious to give us their versions of Bee- 
thoven’s violin and piano sonatas. A _ hot 
summer afternoon did not deter the many 
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admirers of Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi 
from thronging to the Wigmore Hall to hear 
the first of their three recitals in which they 
will cover all of Beethoven’s ten sonatas. 
Those played on this occasion were op. 12 

Yo. 1 in D, op. 24, in F, and op. 30, No. 2 in 
c minor ; vital arresting interpretations from 
two fine minds, giving richly to each other 
and to their audience. 

Edwin Fischer and Georges Kulenkampf 
gave some of the best ensemble playing that 
has come here out of Germany for a long 
time. Daisy Kennedy and Miklos Schwalb, 
working chronologically through the sonatas, 
showed remarkable balance of tone and 
unanimity of interpretation in the first of 
their series. 

GERHARDT AND AN AMERICAN SOPRANO 

Aspiring singers were to be found among 
the audience sitting at the feet of Elena Ger- 
hardt when she gave her recent recital of 
Schumann, Brahms and Strauss. Mme. Ger- 
hardt was at the top of her form, singing 
the songs, into which she seems to have 
found greater riches than any other woman 
singer of lieder in our time; and the young 
singers learned how much they have still 
to learn. Mme. Gerhardt, who was forced 
to add five encores to her program, was ex- 
quisitely accompanied by Conraad v. Bos. 

A special mark should be set against the 
name of Doris Doe, an American soprano, 
with, if I mistake not, a big future on the 
operatic stage. Her first London recital cov- 
ered a varied program, but her powerful and 
colorful voice of lovely quality was heard to 
best advantage in a group of Strauss. She 
proved to be one of the most successful re- 
cital debutantes of the present season. 

Joyce HERMAN. 





Vienna Continues to 
Rejuvenate the Ring 


Nemeth Sings Briinnhilde in New Production of 


Siegfried— 


Fine Effects in Roller’s Staging—End of Season Recitals 


ViENNA.—The long expected productions 
of the operas of Wagner’s Ring cycle are 
coming out by slow instalments, and at long 
intervals. The rejuvenation work of restag- 
ing the great triology was begun under 
Franz Schalk’s directorship, with Wilhelm 
Furtwangler (then guest conductor of the 
Staatsoper and its prospective director) pro- 
ducing Das Rheingold. 

Schalk’s directorship has since fallen by 
the wayside; Furtwangler’s wilted before it 
began, and Clemens Krauss has become the 
unexpected successor. It was, therefore, 
Krauss who brought out the second instal- 
ment—the much-discussed Die Walkiire—a 
year ago. And fully one year later we have 
at last seen Siegfried. 

NEMETH AS BRUNNHILDE 


The new Siegfried was the example of a 
production of which more was spoken than 
heard. It was deferred again and again, 
first for reasons of budget, and then to 
await the return of Madame Jeritza to sing 
Briinnhilde. When our whimsical star un- 
expectedly failed to turn up, another period 
of months elapsed in the quest for a singer 
to fill the gap. At last, surprisingly enough, 
Maria Nemeth was definitely decided on to 
sing the role. 

Mme. Nemeth has heretofore been our 
Italian dramatic heroine par excellence. A 
German dramatic role seemed beyond her 
reach, and a part like Briinnhilde particu- 
larly so. But she has sung it, and splendidly, 
too. With her in this part, the last scene of 
the opera, which often finds an exhausted 
and stoical public, became the vocal and 
musical high light of the performance. Her 
last high C was the crowning achievement 
of the night. 

RE-ENTER ROLLER 

There were other surprises too. The last 
scene of the newly staged Walkiire, as de- 
signed by Oscar Strnad last year, was a 
rocky and rough affair that inspired pity for 
the prospective Siegfried who would be 
called upon to penetrate through fiery walls 
to so risky a place. Now, when Briinnhilde 
awakes from her slumber, we face a dif- 
ferent scenery; and not Strnad, the hyper- 
modernist, it is who has designed the scenery 
this time, but Alfred Roller, who is just 
modern neough and just sufficieritly conser- 
vative to please young and old. 

He has done a good deal of reforming for 
this Siegfried. The ground of the stage, 
while no longer a danger to the actors, is yet 
sufficiently uneven to allow for symbolical 
groupings. Modern staging, in short, but 
not exaggerated. Dr. Wallerstein has done 
marvellous work as stage director. 

THAT SIEGFRIED Zoo 

Wonderful is the lighting. The forest of 
the first act is full of atmosphere and has 
the real noon-heat lighting at the proper mo- 
ment; Erda’s appearance is forcible in its 
mystic shades and lights; the Siegfried “zoo” 
is handled: deftly and with taste; the bear 
seems a bear without becoming ludicrous; 
and that impossible Dragon in the second 


act is now almost possible—it has a fairy- 
tale atmosphere and ceases to be funny. The 
Forest-bird is not visible—which spares us 
the ridiculous spectacle of a puppet on a 
wire string—but all the more clearly audi- 
ble through the medium of a loud-speaker. 

Musically it was a great performance. 
Kalenberg surpassed himself, and his Sieg- 
fried exceeded all expectations. Zimmerman 
and Hermann Wiedemann were, as always, 
marvellous as the two Nibelung brothers. 
Emil Schipper sang the Wanderer, and his 
big, glorious baritone carried conviction. 
Enid Szantho sang Erda, as at Bayreuth— 
a contralto of gorgeous quality, though lack- 
ing the last finishing touches as yet. The 
orchestra, with Clemens Krauss at the helm, 
covered themselves with glory. Rarely has 
Krauss conducted with such real abandon as 
he did in Siegfried. 

THE LAstT oF THE SEASON’S RECITALS 

The concert season is virtually over— 
earlier this year than has been the case dur- 
ing the last few years. The festival weeks 
will provide a sort of epilogue, both to opera 
and concert. Among the last concerts was 
a recital by Fritz Spielmann, a Viennese 
pianist, notable chiefly for the last number 
of his program. It was a paraphrase on 
Waltz themes from Lehar’s The Merry 
Widow, and thus marked the entrance of 
Lehar into the ranks of those classic com- 
posers of light music, whose fame warrants 
transcription of their products. Lehar him- 
self was present, and visibly enjoyed the ex- 
periment. 

Anne Thursfield, a British 
heard again in a song program, 
chosen and splendidly executed. A notable 
song recital was that of Irene Sentheim, 
a Viennese contralto, who has been absent 
from local concert halls for some time. She 
returned in finer voice than ever before, and 
is now a mature artist of high attainments. 

MopERATELY MopeRN 

Arthur Willner, Viennese composer, gave 
a_ concert of his compositions to celebrate 
his fiftieth birthday. He is a deeply serious 
musician, as free from conservatism as he is 
from far-fetched modernism at all costs. 
Splendid invention, deep knowledge and ex- 
cellent workmanship are the distinguishing 
features of his music. Willner himself 
played a fugue from his piano cycle, Day 
and Night. Chamber music and songs of 
Willner filled the balance of the program, 
and a young pianist from Cologne, Willy 
Stech, created a small sensation with his 
brilliant playing of Willner’s piano sonata. 

A Mozart Festival, given by amateurs and 
semi-professionals, was delightful. Emil 
3ardach was the inaugurator and conductor 
—one of those personalities that one meets 
at Vienna and almost nowhere else: pianist. 
singer, conductor and all-round musician, and 
at the same time one of the city’s prominent 
bankers. In a mixed program comprising 
Mozart choral music and a stage production 
of Mozart’s The Impresario, Conductor 
Bardach and his valiant band of enthusiasts 
accomplished fine work. Pau. BEcHERT. 


singer, was 
splendidly 
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Janecek’s Posthumous Opera 
Is Heard in Berlin at Last 


Poor Libretto But Some Fine Music—Johann Strauss Revival 
With New Libretto—Kleiber Presents New Aspect of 
Berlioz—Two American Conductors Win Favor 
—Tenor Leaves Opera for Journalism 


Bertin.-—High expectations were raised, 
only to be somewhat dashed when the 
Kroll Opera produced its swan song in 
the shape of Leos Janecek’s posthumous 
opera Aus Einem Totenhaus. This work, 
which had not before been given in Berlin, 
proved a strange concoction, winning little 
more than a succes d’estime. 

The composer has been his own librettist, 
basing the text on a novel by Dostoiewsky, 
A collection of sentences and sections of 
the book,. covering three episodes dealing 
with the cruelties suffered by Russian 
prisoners in Siberia, make but a primitive 
form of opera libretto. The result is utter- 
ly devoid of any logical dramatic construc- 
tion and effective delineation of character. 
There are no women in this cruelly realistic 
opera, and this, too, adds to the monotony. 
Almost any other composer with such a 
libretto would hardly have escaped a fiasco, 
and it was solely by the artistic merit of 
his music that Janecek held the attention 
of his audience. The strikingly original 
genius of the composer shines through a 
good many of the episodes, especially in 
the powerful choral songs, in an effective 
march, and in part of the second act, faint- 
ly reminiscent of Stravinsky’s Story of a 
Soldier. But the music on the whole does 
not approach Janecek’s earlier opera, Janufa 
in melodic and dramatic beauty or variety 
of expression. 

The performance at the Kroll Opera did 
full justice to the demands of the work, 
Fritz Zweig, the conductor, acquitting him- 
self excellently of his difficult task. The 
entire solo male personnel from the Kroll 
Opera, with assistance from the State Opera 
Unter den Linden, was called upon to ful- 
fill the twenty solo parts and the large men’s 
chorus. Matthieu Ahlersmeyer distinguished 
himself particularly in the principal part 
of Gorjantschikoff. 

SuccessFuL OperetraA RevIvAL 

The Municipal Opera revived Johann 
Strauss’ almost forgotten operetta, Das 
Spitzentuch der K6nigen, with a new lib- 
retto by Rudolf Oecesterreicher and Julius 
Wilhelm, supplanting two former libretti, 
to which has been attributed the former lack 
of success of the otherwise charming work. 
It is probable, however, that the amusing 
new libretto will help enormously to gain the 
popular success which the music deserves. 

The production was in the hands of Dr. 
Kurt Singer, his last appearance as in- 
tendant of the Municipal Opera. He showed 
many effective ideas, skillfully treated, con- 
tributing materially towards the brilliant 
success of the performance. Maria Elsner, 
a newcomer in Berlin, who made a very 
favorable debut a few weeks ago in Offen- 
bach’s Perichole, showed progress in sing- 
ing, and the same spirit of comedy in the 
Strauss operetta. Margret Pfahl’s colora- 
tura and Louise Marck-Liiders as a comic 
mother-in-law were also much applauded. 

Among the men, Haus Fidesser’s beauti- 
ful tenor, the unsurpassed bass-buffo of 
Eduard Kandl, Fritz Schultz and Fritz 
Oesterreicher made an altogether merry 
ensemble. Paul Breisach conducted the per- 
formance with vivacity, bringing out all 
the innate spirit of comedy. 

KLEIBER AND BErRL10z 


Erich Kleiber was so long absent from 
Berlin, which he forsook for New York 


last winter, that his series of symphony 
concerts at the State Opera had to be ex- 
tended. His most recent program con- 
tained, as sole number, Berlioz’ Damnation 
of Faust. I have never heard a more im- 
pressive rendering of the dramatic score as 
a whole. Generally this work is performed 
in an oratorio manner; but the dramatic 
and theatrical character of the music, its 
novel and striking orchestral coloring were 
made much more impressive by the opera 
conductor Kleiber, his opera orchestra, and 
opera singers, so much so that Kleiber’s 
brilliant interpretation gave an entirely new 
aspect to Berlioz’ work. 

The soloists, Elfriede Marherr, Helge 
Roswange and Theodor Scheid] in the prin- 
cipal parts were fully up to the high stand- 
ard of Kleiber’s performance. The State 
Orchestra played magnificently. 

Two Conpuctrors MAKE THEIR Desut 

Two conductors recently made their Ber- 
lin debut with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Raymond Vetter, from Philadelphia, was 
immediately recognized as an experienced 
orchestral leader with great technical skill 
and a sound musicianship. There was a 
precision and a finish in his rendering of 
a classical program, hardly within the reach 
of a beginner, however gifted he may be. 
In a delightfully played Haydn symphony 
Vetter won the ear of his audience at once, 
and to Weber’s Oberon overture and Schu- 
bert’s Unfifi8hed Symphony he did full jus- 
tice. 

Georges Zaslawsky also impressed his 
audience in his symphony concert with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In Beethoven's 
fifth symphony he manifested to an un- 
common degree both constructive and emo- 
tional power, breadth of style and a fine 
conception of the great masterpiece. In 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka suite his keen 
sense of rhythm and of modern orchestral 
color values produced a brilliant effect. 

His program contained a novelty for 
Berlin in the Andante and Finale from 
Howard Hanson’s Nordic symphony; ro- 
bust music reminiscent rather too much of 
Gotterdammerung in its heroic pathos and 
excessive use of the brass. 

KircHHOFF SINGS FAREWELL TO OPERA 

One of the representative Wagnerian 
singers in Berlin for the past quarter of a 
century has made his farewell appearance 
at the State Opera. Walter Kirchhoff is 
well known in many countries including 
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America, and has now decided to give up 
the stage to enter the field of journalism 
as editor of a New York newspaper. 

The Berlin State Opera gave proof of 
its high esteem for Kirchhoff’s art by in- 
viting him as honored guest to make his 
farewell appearance as Tristan to the 
Isolde of Frida Leider. His popularity was 
shown by the warm reception accorded to 
him by the brilliant audience, while the 
entire Berlin press appreciated his art and 
personality in special articles. 

The Revellers, known all over the world 
by their phonograph records, made a per- 
sonal appearance at the Philharmonie and 
were greeted by a crowd of expectant lis- 
teners, to whom they gave a delightful en- 
tertainment, singing again and _ again, 
doubling their program, and_ spreading 
laughter with their merry art. 

Huco LeicHTENTRITT. 


Emma Roberts’ Summer Musicales 

Emma Roberts, distinguished mezzo-so- 
prano, sang at a garden party at Winfield 
Hall, Glen Cove, L. L., recently, at the home 


Anton Sahm 

EMMA ROBERTS, 

mezzo-soprano, who has been fulfilling a 
number of late season dates. 


Photo © by 


of Mrs. Richard Reynolds, one of the show 
places of Long Island. A number of socially 
prominent persons were among the guests. 





THIS SUMMER’ 
BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 


The 1931 Bayreuth Festival will 
open on July 21 and close on August 
19. Tristan and Isolde is to be given 
on July 23, August 3 and 18, under 
the conductorship of Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. The cast will include Lau- 
ritz Melchior Gotthelf Pistor, Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen, Josef ee Ru- 
dolf Bockelmann, Anny Helm, Joa- 
chim Sattler, and Friedrich Schroe- 
der, Gustaf Roedin and Franz Meyer 
in other roles. 

Tannhauser and Parsifal are to be 
given in five performances under Tos- 
canini, and the Ring is to be per- 
formed twice under Karl Elmendorff. 











Miss Roberts was heard in three groups, 
with Ruth Landes at the piano and Edwin 
McArthur at the organ. 

Miss Roberts was also heard at a similar 
musicale at the beautiful home of Joseph P. 
Day in Short Hills, N. J. These are only 
two of the many engagements she will fulfill 
during the summer. Other forthcoming ap- 
pearances will be made in Pittsfield in the 

3erkshires, Willem Willeke having engaged 
her as the only singer for his “so se- 
ries, and also in Spring Lake, N. J., New- 
port, R. I., and Bar Harbor, Me. 


Grace Leslie to Sing in Maine 
_Grace Leslie has been engaged for a_re- 
cital on the Augusta, Me., Community Con- 


cert Course on March 4, at the auditorium 
of the City Hall. 


J. BEEK 
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Noordeinde 39 The Hague 


Organizes tours throughout the whole of 
Europe. Manages introductory recitals at 
the lowest prices. 








Own subscription concerts in 32 towns of 
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Chicago Enjoys Week of 


Commencement Programs 


Large and Enthusiastic 


Audiences Attend Various 


<xercises 


and Programs of General High Excellence— 
Illinois Federation Entertains N. F. M. C. 
Officers—Other Notes 


1co.—John J. Hattstaedt, oe 

American Conservatory, could, he 

1 to, tell us that the present Scene 
sion is not any worse than the many he must 
have encountered in his long and 
life as musical educator hea president of the 
American Conservatory of Music. We, who 
have read a great deal of the financial his 
tory of this country opening oO 
the American stock exchange 
through this 
peats itself, and though some 
idea that the present 
compared with any previous one, inasmucl 
as in the past most of the bad times were 
local or national while the present situation 
is mondial, the resources of the world are 
intact, and the return to pros 
perity may be slow, but when it comes it will 
be far more reaching than heretofore. Mr 
Hattstaedt, too, could tell us of 
and ntions which have come 
lifetime, and after every 

a al 


forged ahead 


CLHit 
of the 
wantec 


successful 


since the 
, have remainec 
History re 


1 
1 
optimistic crisis. 
people have at 


depression cannot he 


more or less 


many dis 
coveries Inve 
during his 
tion the country 
before Mr. Hattstaedt was born there 
the invention 

with railroads, steamships and later on tele 
increased 


inven 
Long 


came 


} 
Has 


: oy 
oft the steam engin Chet 


graphs and_ telephones usiness 
by leaps and bounds. ° 1, too, 
steel; then, in our line, the phonograph, and 
more recently the radio As vet, aerial navi 
gation has not yet brought the country 
on its feet Perl ips the radio 
If not, some other invention w 
which will revolutionize the world did. 
for instance, the McCormicks with their 
which, proving fatal to 


Let 


came oil, 


back 
will do so 
ill come, 


as 


instead of 


proved an impetus to 


reapers, 
the farmer 
the world over 

It may to some of our read 
fifth an 


concert 


seem strange 
in a review of the forty 
commencement exercises and 
ot general 


raison d'etre m ou re 


business is dwelt 
upon But it h a 
port 
tory grew 


inasmuch as the American Conserva 


bigger, more px ful, and more 
depression since its in 
from the students 
review, the 
Conservatory has not only grown 
standard For the past 
quarter of a century we personally have 
annually attended the commencement con 
certs given under the auspices of | the 

mory 


American ‘ ‘rvatory, vet if me 
better 


11 
a larger 


successful after each 


ception i 1886 Judgir 
heard at the c 
Americat 
in size, but also in 


neert under 


serves us rig \ o not recollect a 
program thar one presented, nor 
graduating ass than at Orchestra Hall on 


his reviewer not 
work of pupils 
musical papers which perform 
excellently, but the Mt 
1 our mind, should devote its space 
Nevertheless, we 


ypened the pre 


CAT 
to } ofessional praise 
Marie Cowan wh ) gram 
with an organ number by Gigout. She 
succeeded on the stage by Ruth Taylor, who 
good account of herself in the 

F minor Piano Concerto of Chopit This 
young lady. a pupil of Heniot Levy, showed 
of his fine training 
in un usually 


was 


FAVE i very 


unmistakably 1e result 
‘rances Ernest, who has 
lisclosed it to fine ac 


Carmen. Mary 


} 


LOM 
antage in an 
of Winni 
made quite a stir with her 

the first movement of the Lalo 
Espagnole for violin. Genevieve 
another singer for whom we 
f She sang with as 

of the French text 

composition, whicl 

Massenet’s Manor 

a pianist who should 

onal field Indeed 


Genie. 


have 


Heniot Levy is al 
taking as 
movement 


young student of 
ready a full-fledged professional, 
criterion her playing of the first 
of the Moszkowski Concerto in E major. 
Here is a genuine musician besides a fine 
pianist and one that we should like to hear 
in a piano recital. Gibson Walters draws 
from his violin a small tone of lovely qual- 
i yet makes his strangest appeal through 
his technic, which served him well in two 
movements of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
Harold Holst has a bass-baritone voice of 
ample volume to sing such a difficult aria as 
Ella giammai m’amo from Verdi’s Don 
Carlo. He, has been well taught and 
indeed the voice department of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory matches in excellence the 
piano and violin departments, and this is 
worth mentioning, as of late years schools 
of music here have shown at their best when 
presenting students from the piano and violin 
departments. The three students from the 
department of the American conserva 
this occasion were a credit 
it department of the school. The pro- 
happily concluded by Pierson 
played the second and third move- 
Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Con- 
erto for piano. 

We could 
congratulating not 


this 


too, 


voice 
tory heard on 
to thi 
gram was 

hal, who 


ments of 


not conclude this review without 
only the American Con 
servatory and its teachers, but also Adolf 
Weidig, who with the orchestra supported 
the soloists in a manner entirely to his credit 
ind to the benefit of the soloists. In conclu- 
sion, the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
American Conservatory was a fitting tribute 
to its able president and to those associated 
with that school of musical learning. 

CoM MENCEMENT 

\ select audience assembled at Kimball 
Hall on June 16 to hear the commencement 
concert of the Gunn School of Music, pre 
sented by students of the school and the 
\my Neill String Quartet. Dr. Gunn, a 
renowned pianist, pedagogue, lecturer, critic 
and educator, had built a program quite dif 
ferent from those generally heard com- 
mencement concerts The program was 
made up mostly of trios and quarters and 
in every number the Amy Neill Quartet 
assisted the students. The Gunn School of 
Music is not one of the largest in Chicago, 
but its standard is nevertheless very high, 
and the school is one of the few here which 
is endorsed and recommended by the Must- 
CAL COuRTER. 

The program began with the Mozart Trio 
in B flat, played by students—Pearl Taube, 
pianist, pupil of Sara Levee: Oscar Chau 
violinist, pupil of Amy Neill, and Mar 
Jean Cree, cellist, pupil of Lois Bichl, 
whom showed fine training in ensem- 
ble playing. Then, with the assistance of 
the Amy Neill Ouartet, Clara Idelson, pian- 
ist, pupil of Albert Goldberg, played the 
second and third movements of the Bach 
D minor Concerto = excellent technic and 
lid musicanship. Roger Hille, tenor, from 
e class of Frank Waller, disclosed a very 
good tenor voice, well handled, in Handel's 
Where’er You Walk and in a new number 
by Joseph Marx entitled Valse de Chopin 
Konold, pianist, pupil of Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, made a hit in the first move 
ment of the Beethoven Quartet in E flat 
for piano and strings, and her work was on 
a par with that of the trio made up of Amy 
Neill, violinist; Charlotte Polak, viola, and 
Lois Bichl, cellist. Lolita Bertling, soprano, 
from the class of Frank Waller, is one of 
the most talented singers that have come to 
our attention in a long while. She is a beau- 
tiful girl, endowed with a glorious voice, 
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which she uses with marked understanding 
and we should not be at all surprised if in 
the near future this young artist should be 
secured by one of our major opera com- 
panies. She should be, as she has every re- 
quirement for a successful career. She was 
heard in Chausson’s Chanson Perpetuelle, 
which on this occasion had its first hearing 
here. It is a happy addition to the song 
literature and it was beautifully interpreted 
by Miss Bertling and the Quartet. Brina 
Nelson, pianist, and pupil of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, revealed the full gamut of her art in a 
Tschaikowsky Trio. Dwight Gilmour, an- 
other pupil of Mr. Gunn, closed the pro- 
gram with the Schumann Quintet for Piano 
and Strings, with the assistance of the Amy 
Neill Quartet. 

BusH CONSERVATORY COMMENCEMENT 

In the beautiful Murphy Memorial Audi- 
torium the Bush Conservatory held its com- 
mencement on June 17, before a distinguished 
audience. The program opened with a very 
good reading of the Tschaikowsky Marche 
Slave, played by Russell Hayton, organist. 
Then a string orchestra, under the direction 
of Alfred Moses, a pupil of the conducting 
class, gave a good account of itself in Grieg’s 
Last Spring. Augusta Siroky, sang with 
beauty of tone the Love Dream from Smeta- 
na’s Bartered Bride, in which she had the 
assistance of Ellen Munson at the piano. 
Rosalyn Tureck, a pianist of no mean ability, 
won much success with her playing of the 
— r Concert Etude and Liszt’s La 

Campanella. A professional quartet com- 
posed of Florence Edwards, soprano; Betty 
Sickles Powers, alto; Charles Sears, tenor, 
and Ernest Eckerman, baritone, with Erma 
Rounds at the piano, rendered the Sancta 
Mater Istud Agas from Stabat 
Mater. Luigi Pupillo, second concertmaster 
of the string orchestra, played the Vieux- 
temps Concerto in F sharp minor, in which 
he was well seconded by the string orchestra 
under the direction of Fritz Renk. Raab 
Renk also shone as a composer, one of his 
latest compositions, Three Midtures, | be- 
ing performed for the first time on this 
occasion, and were received with marked 
approbation by the listeners 

At the close of the program there came 
on the stage Edgar Nelson, president of 
Bush Conservatory, who, first of all, in- 
formed the public that Richard Czerwonky 
had returned to Chicago after a very suc- 
cessful year spent in Berlin, where he played, 
conducted and had several of his composi- 
tions played by various orchestras through- 
out Germany. Then he congratulated Mr. 
Renk on his new compositions played on 
this occasion by the string orchestra and for 
having kept intact the violin class of Czer- 
wonky, who has now resumed his teaching 
at the Bush. Then, before the presentation 
of certificates, diplomas and degrees to the 
class of 1931, Mr. Nelson informed that audi- 
ence that the Bush Conservatory of Music 
was conferring on Glenn Dillard Gunn, music 
critic of the Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
pianist and pedagog, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music. Mr. Nelson stated among 
other things that Mr. Gunn’s activities in 
Chicago over a period of more than thirty 
years have been influential in many fields. 

President Nelson’s beautiful gesture as 
president of the Bush Conservatory is doubly 
significant. Not only was the critic and the 
pedagog honored but also the president of 
another school of music in Chicago. Presi- 
dent Nelson is a broad-minded man, who 
always co-operates with other institutions in 
Chicago and due to his efforts and especially 
to his policy, the Bush Conservatory counts 
only friends throughout the country and oc- 
cupies a predominant position among schools 
of musical learning in this community. 


Rossini’s 
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Another school that has raised the music 
standard in America is the Columbia School 
of Music, directed by Robert MacDonald. At 
the thirtieth annual concert and commence- 
ment, at Orchestra Hall, on June 18, the 
students heard were exceptionally talented 
and as heretofore, the features of the con- 
cert were the remarkable playing of the Co- 
lumbia School Symphony Orchestra under 
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the direction of Ludwig Becker and the fine 
singing of the Columbia School Chorus un- 
der the direction of Louise St. John West- 
ervelt. 

The program was opened with a rousing 
performance of Weber’s Oberon Overture, 
which showed the school orchestra at its 
very best. At the conclusion of the number 
Conductor Becker was recalled to the stage 
several times to share with his young or- 
chestra players the plaudits of the audience. 
Lavillian Paxton Jones displayed fine pian- 
istic ability in Arensky’s Concerto for Piano, 
Opus 2. Marie Gruener, possessor of a 
beautiful soprano voice, showed the resuit 
of good training in the aria Leise, Leise from 
Weber’s Der Freischutz. Robert Stuart 
Sheehan revealed unusual talent in the Saint- 

Saéns Concerto in G minor. Sam Barbakoff 
played capably the Tschaikowsky Violin 
Concerto. Hazel Meisterling well deserved 
the reception given her after her singing of 
- aria O Don Fatale from Verdi’s Don 

Carlos, and Mark Stanley Hallett likewise 
scored heavily after his rendition of the 
Liszt Concerto in A major. 

Then came Louise St. John Westervelt 
and her cohorts of fine singers, who, under 
the direction of their able leader sang num- 
bers by Brahms, Gretchaninoff, Koechlin and 
Harvey Gaul to their credit, to that of their 
distinguished mentor and to the complete 
pleasure of the listeners. 


(Continued on page 25) 


Rene Maison Reengaged for 


Covent Garden 


As the Musicat Courter has already re- 
ported, Rene Maison scored a huge success 
at his debut as Lohengrin at Covent Garden 
in London, and after the performance the 
management engaged him for next season. 
From London the Chicago Civic Opera tenor 
went to Vichy, where he is booked for eight 
performances. From there he goes to Os- 


RENE MAISON 
two concerts. 
his wife will motor to 
performances of Tannhauser, 
Isolde and Parsifal. 

Early in the fall Maison will return to 
America for concert work and opera appear- 
ances for the entire season with the Chicago 
Civic Opera. 


tend for After that he and 
Bayreuth to witness 
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Complain of ‘Hard Times” 


Charming Young Artist Closes Her Busiest Year of Concerts 
for Young Folks—Next Season Promises to Be 
Even More Successful 


Dorothy Gordon, that charming young 
artist who gives equally charming programs 
in costume for young people, recently 
brought to a close a very busy season, in 
spite of the so-called “bad times.” 

Miss Gordon, a year ago this time, en- 
joyed her second London season, followed 
by a tour of the British Isles, where she 
received marvellous notices everywhere. She 
added three broadcasts for the British Broad- 
casting Company to these achievements. 

Returning to America, she had just enough 
time to unpack and rest a bit before starting 
her tour, which was rather earlier than the 
usual season. It took her through the 
Middle West and South. After that Miss 
Gordon says she “sang all over the place,” 
which included the New England states with 
four concerts in Boston. Among these was 
an appearance as soloist with Ernest Schell- 
ing and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Concerts for Young People. Her success 
was so great that she was allowed to do an 
encore, which is rarely the case. 

Miss Gordon’s concerts since spring a 
year ago totalled thirty-two—and next year 
will be even better. Incidentally, 1931-32 
will mark Dorothy Gordon’s seventh season 
before the public and her fifth under the 
management of Richard Copley. 

This summer she will spend at her home 
on Lake Sunapee, N. H. Her accompanist 
will spend the greater part of the time with 
her, working on new programs. Owing to 
many requests, for the first time next sea- 
son Miss Gordon will offer one or two spe- 
cially arranged programs, in costume, for 
adults. This grew out of several cases last 
year where she gave a program in the after- 
noon for the children and then, by request, 
got up an informal one in the evening for 
their elders. Her extensive repertory of 
folk songs of every country made this quite 
easy. 

In nearly every city where Dorothy Gor- 
don appeared last season she has been re- 
engaged for this year. Where conditions 
would not permit her fee, she has been 
assured an engagement the season following. 
Her series in Brooklyn at the Academy of 
Music, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture, was completely sold out. 

In addition to her concerts, Miss Gordon 


DOROTHY GORDON 


has found time to write a third book, this 
also to be published by Dutton. Her two 
previous ones—Singing it Yourself, and 
Around the World in Song—have had an 
excellent sale. ae Vs 


SAILINGS 


SIDNEY DIETCH 
Sidney Dietch, of the Vilonat Studios, 
New York, sailed for Europe on June 13. 
This well known voice pedagogue will teach 
in Berlin during July and August. He 
leaves the Vilonat Studios in charge of Vera 
B. McIntyre. 


BRUNO HUHN 

Bruno Huhn will sail on July 1 on the 
S.S. Paris for a holiday in France and 
England. Mr. Huhn will be back in New 
York the end of August to resume his coach- 
ing and voice lessons. His last concert was 
with his choral society in East Hampton, 
L. I., where, June 19, the seventy-five sing- 
ers were heard in the High School Audi 
torium, with Salvatore de Stefano, harpist; 
Henry Moeller, tenor, and Carl Theman, 
bass, as soloists. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Dr. William C. Carl sailed on the Resolute 
of the Hamburg-American Line on June 22. 
He will spend some time in Germany, visit- 
ing Bayreuth for three performances. Later 
he will go to Switzerland and France. Dur- 
ing his stay abroad he expects to do consid- 
erable research work in preparation for the 
next work on his choir and the 
organ school. He will return to America in 
September. 


season’s 


Ponselle Invited to Ascot 


Rosa Ponselle, in appreciation of her con- 
tribution to the Covent Garden season, was 
invited to attend the ultra-exclusive royal 
enclosure at Ascot for the closing days of 
the racing meet there. This honor has rarely 
been extended to a professional artist and 
oerasioanaais not to an American. 
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“Miss Macbeth, whose 1930 career is fully 70 per cent better than any 
year in her artistic osteodar. was a charming Zerlina.” 
—Herman Devries, Chicago Eve. American, July 5, 
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GROUP OF ITHACA COLLEGE GRADUATES 
who participated in the class day program. 


Impressive Exercises at 
lthaca College Commencement 


Degrees Awarded to 123 at Thirty-fifth Annual Commence- 
ment of Ithaca College, Formerly Ithaca Conservatory— 


Events 
of Exceptional 


Ithaca College devoted to Music, Drama 
Physical Education awarded degrees to 
students at an impressive commence 
ervice Monday night, June 15. Dr 
William Beaven, president of Col 
gate-Rochester Divinity School and a noted 
lecturer, delivered the address \ musical 
program was given by the Westminster 
Choir under the direction of John Finley 
Williamson, and the from the 


and 
123 
ment 


Albert 


concert band 
band and orchestra department, directed by 
McHenry. President George C. Wil 
degrees and the Rev 
Alfred Coman gave the invocation and 
benediction This is the thirty-fifth annual 
ommencement of the Ithaca Institution, and 
exceptional 


Lraig 
liams presented the 


erend 


to a close a year ol 
1revement 
Outstanding among the events of the year 
the granting of a new charter by the 
board of Regents of the University of the 
the 


New York 
changed from 


name of the institution 
the Ithaca ( and A fhliated 
Sche« Ithaca College devoted to Music, 
Physical Education, conferring 
time new and 
granting privil 
iol ott 


state ot whereby corporate 
was 
onservatory 
is te 
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George ( 
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of Senior Week — 1930-1931 Season 


One 
Achievement 


min L. Johnson, secretary and treasurer; 
John Finley Williamson, Albert Edmund 
Brown, Joseph Hickey, Judge Charles Blood, 
John Reamer, Harry G. Stutz and Mrs. H. 
E. Talbott 

The year also witnessed considerable out- 
professional activities among various 
groups of the college. These included a 
concert tour by the Westminster Choir 
through the southern states as far as 
Florida, together with a number of shorter 
tours and a concert given in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, which attracted nation-wide 
notice; a tour through Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York by the concert band 
of sixty-two under the direction of Ernest 
S. Williams, and several shorter trips by 
this organization; two concert tours by the 
Girls’ Glee Club directed by Joseph Lautner ; 
and several dramatic productions in nearby 
cities and towns 

At home the Ithaca College contributed 
largely to the artistic program of the city 
with faculty and student recitals, concerts 
and plays. Added to these were Gilbert and 
Sullivan's Iolanthe and Trial By Jury, given 
by the public school music department under 
the direction of Mr. Lautner; the oratorios, 
Elijah, Hora Novissima and Bach’s B Minor 
Mass sung by the Conservatory Chorus and 
directed by Bert Rogers Lyon; and band and 
orchestra concerts throughout the year. 


side 


An outstanding event in the dramatic de- 
partment was the eighth annual Little Thea 
ter Tournament for High Schools in (Penn- 
sylvania and New York, in which thirty- 
four schools and 350 high school students, 
teachers and principals participated. 

Senior week was particularly lively and 
included traditional, social and professional 
events. Among the latter were presentation 
of the oratorio Elijah with solo roles taken 
by Albert Edmund Brown, head of the pub- 
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lic school music department; Joseph Laut- 
ner, artist-teacher; Florence Allen-Wilcox 
and Margaret Gerberich; a faculty recital 
by the string quartet—composed of William 
Coad (first violin), Eugenia Adamus (sec- 
ond violin), Lynn Bogart (viola), Rowland 
Cresswell (cello)—and Joseph Lautner, 
tenor, with Lois Wilson Lautner at the 
piano; the senior week play and the class 
day program 

The following 
from the college: 

Department of music: Bachelor of Music 
degree conferred on Anita J. Freedman, 
piano; diplomas to Frederick J. Broadie, 
Oakley Hill, Lew James Lewis and Leo 
Nathan Rosenthal, all violin students. The 
degree of Bachelor of Science, majoring in 
public school music (vocal), went to Madge 
Arline Anderson, Charlotte Catherine An- 
drews, John Vincent Bonavilla, Mary Isabel 
Eisenberg, Marion Elizabeth Eisenhower, 
George H. Evenden, Cathran Jenkins Fear, 
Mary Gilbert, Jules B. Jones, Enoch T. 
Kanaskie, Martin T. Kemmerer, Marguerite 
Ellen Lacy, Mildred M. Latshaw, Winona 
M. Lombard, Mary Jane McPhail, Bernard 
Mandelkern, Fred V. Morse, George Thomas 
Mosher, Gustav Nelson, Iolanda M. Questa, 
Susan Marion Reynolds, Joseph N. Roman, 
Elizabeth Heilman Schaadt, Martha S. 
Shannon, Harriet Carlotta Sullivan, Ralph 
P. Sutherland, Alice Marie Truesdell. 

3achelor of Music, public school music, 
degrees went to: Alton M. Cronk, Lura 
Josephine Sawdon; Bachelor of Science, ma- 
joring in music—public school music (in- 
strumental): James R. F. Grim, Leigh 
Charles Hill, Charles Gilbert Latham, 
George M. Light, Frederick Romich Rein- 
smith, Raymond J. Russell, Waldron E. 
Spear; a diploma in band instruments was 
awarded Donald J. Ellinwood. 

3achelor of Music, choir school: 
erick Snowden Allen, Wilfred C. Bain, 
Lucille Anne Becker, Agnes Dodson, Sara 
Hester Foster, Paul Hart, Harold Hedgpeth, 
Mary Louise Jones, James Alvin Keen, 
Herman U. Leedy, Cassius G. McKnight, 
Dorothea Maier, Carlton Martin, Emilie 
Norton Miller, Ruth Painter, Harold L. 
Ruesser, Ruth Ann Schweigert. 

3achelor of Science, majoring in English: 
Sebastian Alig, Marian Dorus Beck, Kath- 
erine V. Boyles, Bernice Herberta, Bernice 
LaVerne Christiansen, Pauline Feinstein, 
Isabel Glass, W. Gilbert Hagerty, Evelyn E. 
Hanson, Eleanor A. Leonard, Harriet Eliza- 
beth Mason, Harlan A. Shoemaker, Doris 
Rankin Watkins 

3achelor of Science, majoring in physical 
education: James Belcher, Harry A. 
3ertschy, William G. Bradstock, Harold G. 
Burbank, Miriam E. Champlin, Emily Edella 
Chickering, Raymond Clement, Helen J. 
Cunningham, Fred Herman Dalaker, How- 
ard Newton Grant. Lenore A. Harnish, Wal- 
ter J. Hutchison, Elizabeth Joan Kaus, Alva 
3ell Ogsbury. Mary Elizabeth Perrine, 
Winnifred Phillips, Lawrence Miller Sides, 
Jane Cynthia Smith, Raymond E. Sweeney, 

Vogt, Viola V. Vosheske, Pearle 


students were graduated 


Fred- 


Allan F. 
Ian Westervelt, Elsie Hazlewood Wigley, 
Warren I. Willis. 

There were also a number of students who 
will receive degrees upon the satisfactory 
completion of the summer term of instruc- 
tion. ————_ 


Exceptional Offer to Organists 


Organists who desire to secure a better 
position by taking a thorough systematic 
course of organ study, have the opportunity 
of competing for a free scholarship for the 
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coming season, in the Guilmant Organ 
School of New York City, Dr. William C. 
Carl, director. 

This is made possible through the gener- 
osity of the Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolz- 
heimer, who offer four free scholarships to 
young men and women, between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty, who possess the neces- 
sary talent but who have not the funds to 
pay for the tuition of the school. 

The examination tests will be held Friday 
morning, October 2, at nine o’clock. Appli- 
cation for the scholarships should be made 
in writing accompanied with written refer- 
ences regarding the character and financial 
standing of the candidate, also a_ signed 
physician’s statement saying that the candi- 
date is in sound health. All applications 
must be received by September 30, when the 
list will be closed. 


Reiner Enthusiastically Received 


in Italy 


Word has been received from Naples that 
the recent appearance of Fritz Reiner as 
conductor at the San Carlo was the occasion 
for enthusiastic reviews from the two lead- 
ing papers of that city, Roma and II Matti- 


FRITZ REINER, 
In Milan, making friends with the Bersa- 
glieri. 


no. In the audience at the San Carlo was 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Aosta, 
who summoned the conductor to the royal 
box during the intermission to congratulate 
him. 

On his return to New York in July Mr. 
Reiner will take up the baton for the latter 
half of the Stadium orchestral series. In 
addition to his duties as guest conductor for 
the Rochester Symphony Orchestra and in- 
structor of orchestra conducting at the Roch- 
ester School of Music, Mr. Reiner will 
conduct for the Philadelphia Opera Associa- 
tion, and for a month will occupy the podium 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra next season. 
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Old-World Trails to 
New Edens 


(Continued from page 7) 


At 8:30 p.m. the act was over and a short 
parade was announced. I offered my services 
as a drummer—said I was a musician. The 
manager dubiously allowed me to enlist, so 
I marched up the High Road and down the 
Rue de la Juive to the Low Road in company 
with my new acquaintances, a bibulous cor- 
net player and a lad who squawked (a more 
elegant term does not occur to me now) on 
an antique French hobois. We were lucky, 
for at the nine o’clock show there were again 
fifty residents in the audience. This time 
the play was a combination of “Scara- 
mouche,” “Pagliacci,” and one of those de- 
lightful American medicine shows that used 
to be popular in the court house square be- 
fore the days of the movies and horseless 
carriages. 

At eleven o’clock it was all over and at 
that unusual hour we went into the Tabac 
Shop, Madame Dou having kept open in 
honor of the gala event. The next morning, 
with my brother actors still in full costume 
and Colombine wearing her prettiest make- 
up and even the horses somehow restless to 
be after new scenes, I rode along with these 
strollers to Vernon as their drummer. We 
were to play a three-night stand there but 
after one day of it I had enough. Like my 
predecessor, I played hookey and slipped 
back to the valley of contentment. And now 
comes the most lovably curious story I ever 
dug up in search of crock-o’-gold adventures 
abroad. It might well finish this series, per- 
haps because the theory of reincarnation and 
clairaudience nowadays seems to be popular 
even in the news-reels. It is the story of: 

Tue Deap Piper 

The piper came over the sunny pasture 
road from the locks in the Seine and paused 
at the little depot at Giverny. He gave a 
flourish on his ridiculous tin fife. “Is there 
a train to my town?” he asked importantly. 
Madame Lebrun, who sells the tickets, 
smoothed down her black woolen dress and 
shooed,a duck back toward the brook of 
Petit Port, This she did without once look- 
ing at the piper who was listening intently. 
Presently he heard, like a faint whisper, 

“There is no train to your town.” 

“No matter,” said the piper in a disap- 

pointed voice, “I’ll endeavor along as I 








TO HOLD SUMMER MASTER 
CLASS 


JOSEF LHEVINNE, 


who will hold a five weeks’ summer mas- 
ter class, beginning June 29, at the 
American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago. At the conclusion of his duties 
there, the renowned pianist will go to 
California, where he will be soloist, 
August 21, with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic at the Hollywood Bowl. For 
the rest of the summer Mr. Lhevinne 
will take a vacation at Glacier National 
Park and resorts on the Pacific Coast. 
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came.” Then he shook his head, hunched 
his knapsack to a safer position on his shoul- 
ders and trudged up a side lane that leads 
from the Low Road to the High Road. 
Madame Lebrun went into her cottage next 
to the station and her little six-year-old 
daughter said: ‘“Mamere, I heard some funny 
music.” 

“You heard the duck, silly child,” grum- 
bled her mother. “I chased it back to Petit 
Pont.” Meanwhile the piper made out on 
the sloping High Road. 

“Here is the Mayor’s house sure enough,” 
he said, as he wetted his whistle and hope- 
fully piped a merry lay. Just a few notes. 
The farmers were cutting their hay and a 
dog barked at him—then fled howling. 

“There is a brave sniff in the air,” said 
the piper proudly, putting his fife in his 
knapsack. “Presently I will top this high 
road and find some old comrades in the 
Tabac Shop.” He slapped his pantaloons 
and strode along. On the long stretch before 
you get to the Hotel Baudy he met Jacques 
Minet. 

a. ores 
he said, “here is old friend Jac- 
ques. Greetings! I have need of a light for 
my pipe, my friend. How are all the good 
people at home—and the old mother who has 
been waiting long, no doubt?” Jacques 
whistled and passed on. He went with a 
limp and one arm seemed to be inside his 
je rkin—only there was no arm there. 

‘Are they all blind!” muttered the piper, 
taking out his tin fife. “No matter. I'll be 
there in a few small moments.” So he piped 
a little lay and it was, as usual, a short mel- 
ody of just a few notes and had nothing to 
do with the folk songs of Normandy. 

“So Jacques passed me by,” he grumbled. 
“Hm, parbleu! I'll tell him a few words 
after I get home and have a sympathetic 
drink. Boom! Sish! Fearful! What 
a shriek it had been a tumult. 
Allons! En avant! Now we go to the little 
mother and say halloo,” thought the piper 
busily ; “then to the Tabac Shop for a cognac 
and tell them all about the Boom-Sish-Fear- 
ful and then into the little bed for a good 
long sleep. But first a piper’s tune.” So he 
played his fife until he got to Dou's and went 
in. Suddenly, to his great bewilderment, he 
found himself on the dusty road again. 

“Sacred pig!” he muttered, “I asked for a 
cognac and old Dou never even answered 
me! What is become of the days ago”” 

Across the road from the Tabac Shop old 
Mother Lenat sits all day in her arm chair. 
She is blind now and it does not matter in 
the least that her little front window has 
been bricked up to save taxes. 

“The long war has come and gone,” she 
eternally whispers, “and why doesn’t my 
good boy Jean come back to me? Sometimes 
I hear the music of his little fife.” Neigh- 
bor Madeleine picks up the old woman’s 
knitting needles and waits until they click 
again. 

“It is the wind,” she says and then Mother 
Lenat patiently nods her head. 

* * * * * 


“Ha-ho,” 


There are three roads leading out of Gi- 
verny and one of them, as I said, goes to the 
locks of the Seine. But the piper took none 
of them. Instead, he branched up over the 
fields that climb the hills and clutch them 
with their roots of clover, wheat or Queen 
Anne’s Lace. 

“No one knows me at all,” he grumbled, 
“nor gives me even a fill of tobacco. This 
cannot be the place. Perhaps,” he continued 
hopefully, “perhaps the old home is on be- 
yond—over the hills, for example.” He set- 
tled his knapsack in a firmer position, stur- 
dily put one foot before the other and as he 
disappeared over the grassy hilltop he piped 
his little melody. A short one. Only a few 
notes. 

(Conclusion ) 


Stephen Deak Marries 


Stephen Deak, noted cellist and writer and 
faculty member of- both the Curtis Institute 
of Music and the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, was married on June 12 to Margaret 
Shanklin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Shanklin, of Wichita, Kans. The wedding 
was celebrated at the Hotel Lassen, Wichita, 
Dr. Frank Neff, pastor of the First M. E. 
Church, officiating. The bride has studied 
piano for the last five. years at the Curtis 
Institute, and is considered one of the most 
talented young artists of her city. Mr. Deak 
is a Hungarian by birth, and is well known 
both in Europe and America as a concert 
artist. During the summer he will be guest 
instructor at the University of Wichita. In 
September Mr. and Mrs. Deak will take up 
their permanent residence in Philadelphia. 
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In things musical Mr. Zirato has his finger squarely 
on conditions and he has a valuable knowledge of 
the intricacies of musical management. 
ob a scala 

Many great accomplishments are so simple in 
their beginnings that the least suspecting of us pass 
them by. Captain Richard H. Ranger, who has 
turned electricity into music, says that the basic idea 
underlying his invention is known to most radio ama- 
teur mechanics. Perhaps they should have been or- 
ganists to start with, like Ranger, which is another 
little boost for seeing your music teacher first. 


New Triumphs for Ponselle 


London critics, has 
found another ideal role for her great art—the title 
role of Romano Romani’s opera, Fedra, which 
earned a most enthusiastic reception at Covent Gar- 
den on June 18. In this new role Miss Ponselle 
scored one of the biggest triumphs of her career and 
already one hopes the Metropolitan will see fit to 
give the Romani opera a hearing soon. Fedra was 
written by Mr. Romani for a contest held for the 
National prize of Rome for an original opera by a 
contemporary composer. Ninety-eight operas were 
submitted that year and of these Fedra was chosen 
as the most worthy of the prize which some 
years earlier was won by Mascagni for Cavalleria 
Rusticana. The award was a season of perform- 
ances in Rome. 

In 1915 Fedra had its premiere in Rome with Rosa 
soprano; Hippolito Lazaro, tenor, and Cae- 
Formichi, baritone. The day after the first per- 
formance, Italy entered the World War and after 
but two more performances the theaters of Rome 
ordered closed as a war measure. However, 
soon after that, Fedra was presented at fifteen per- 
formances in Livorno, Italy, the city of Mr. Ro- 
mani’s birth, which also boasts of the birth of Mas- 
cagni. It was quite a coincidence that two native 
sons of that city should win this important prize. 

Mr. Romani graduated from the Milan Conserva- 
tory, after which he was engaged as artistic di- 
rector of the Columbia Graphophone Company’s 
laboratories in Milan. In addition to this work, he 
also composed and taught. When the company closed 
its Milan offices, due to the war, not being willing 
to let Mr. Romani go they engaged him to take 
charge of the operatic and foreign record depart- 
ment in the New York laboratories. 

In New York Mr. Romani has established a repu- 
tation for himself as the teacher of Ponselle 
and other well known operatic and concert artists. 
The success of his opera must be a source of great 
happiness to him, after the years it has been sil- 
enced. Again, let us hope the Metropolitan will pre- 
sent it next We can then hear Rosa Pon- 
selle in a new role! 
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The American Choral and 
Festival Alliance 


\ valuable and important work has been done by 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher in the organization of 
The American Choral and Festival ‘Alliance. It 
promises the successful union into one great, na- 
tional body of all of the great choruses of the United 
States, with frequent competitions, mass perform- 
ances, and the like, such as we have heard of so often 
in the countries of Europe, but have rarely accom- 
plished here. Indeed, there come to mind only the 
American Eisteddfod, the German-American Saen- 
gerbund, and the Intercollegiate Glee Club contests, 
as offering anything similar in this great land of ours. 

Mrs. Fisher and her notable associates, who in- 
clude many of our most prominent musicians, intend, 
practically, to work with existing choral bodies and 
choral directors, with teachers of singing, choirs and 
other organizations who may be interested. Teach- 
singing must realize that this effort is the 
sort of propaganda for “singing.” It is cal- 
“sell” the idea of singing to people at 
large, and, of course, teachers will benefit. 

Furthermore, it is planned to encourage music 
schools to make special efforts to unearth young mu- 
sicians gifted with the personal magnetism needed 
directing; to encourage part singing in 
and to break down the stupid tradi- 
tion that the singer must not sing with others, but 
must always remain a soloist, so as to avoid voice 
injury. Even if this were true (which it is not) it 
should be remembered that few who study singing 
ever become worth-while soloists, and that group 
singing offers an outlet for the knowledge and ability 
of the others, just as concerted music offers outlet 
for the instrumentalist. 

The musicians of America will do well to give 
this plan their heartiest support. 
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Idols of the Public 

Next season, Marion Talley will step from retire- 
ment to the microphone, and thousands of admirers 
the world over will have an opportunity to hear her 
again after her long seclusion. There is no doubt 
that her reappearance in public life—even if only 
over the radio—will strike the same enthusiastic 
note which greeted her when she made her debut a 
few years ago. The world loves romance, just as it 
loves to build legends about its romantic figures. 

The span of the last few decades has born witness 
to this. Patti retired from public life, but her fare- 
wells were numerous. The world wanted her, and 
she desired to give them all she was able to. The 
voice faded with each succeeding farewell, but the 
spark of greatness, the love of life, and the touch 
of adventure made her as great to the younger 
people as it had to those who had known her when 
her voice was at its best. 

Antonio Scotti, with no little swagger, admits that 
to each season’s new audience he himself is new. 
As he puts it, “To those who have seen me year 
after year, I seem new. To the young people, I am 
new.” What hardened opera-goer fails to feel a 
passing wave of enthusiasm and a bit of adventure 
when Scotti makes his dashing entrance in Tosca? 

The scurry about the stage door after each Farrar 
performance was no passing fancy. Those who had 
greeted her in the concert hall or the opera house 
rushed to the stage door to wish her well. They 
were caught up in the greatness which she shared 
with them. Then came her retirement, but she was 
called back to the limelight, and though her voice 
was less youthful, she had more to give in her songs 
than she had in her characterizations, and the gath- 
erings of people about the door met her again with 
the same fiery love for her that they had years before. 
She was their heroine again, although within herself 
she confessed that the two Farrars they knew were 
almost distant relations. Now, the popular singer is 
to be heard over the radio and millions of people will 
have an opportunity to hear her again. 

Schumann-Heink’s popularity grows 
year—and her years now reach seventy. 
because she loves to, and because hundreds of thou- 
sands of people want her to. Surely the same exqui- 
site quality, the richness of her voice in the early 
days, are no longer there. But the world needs her 
understanding, her cheeriness, and they confess to it 
by flocking from miles around whenever she 
Paderewski jammed concert halls the country over 
during the season just closed. 

(ne remembers that not long ago Tetrazzini was 
overwhelmed by the reception she received from her 
Milan audience. Caruso passing along the street 
created almost as much of a furore as he did at the 
opera house. Melba’s greatness was never dimmed. 

What is the magic of the great ones? Is it tech- 
nical skill? Hardly. It must be this: that the world 
needs its heroes, even musical heroes. Monotony and 
drabness mark the three-score ten of most of us, and 
the smartest of us touch it up a little with a borrowed 
romance, a tame adventure, from the lives of the few 
who were marked from the beginning to be the idols. 
ven when the veice, the technical skill is gone, the 
public clamors. Te mob is wiser than we think, for 
they have touched the hypnotic spark which makes 
After all, the worshipper is necessary to 
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A Musical Justice 

Municipal Court Judge, tempers 
justice with music. The judge is an excellent musi- 
cian and skilful conductor. At the time of writing 
he has announced a concert on the Mall in Central 
Park on June 27, with an orchestra of seventy-five 
players, which organization he has maintained at his 
own expense for the past two years. One of the 
chief purposes of the organization is the training of 
young instrumentalists in ensemble routine and ex- 
perience. Judge Prince is a German by birth, and 
when he attended the College of the City of New 
York he played first violin in the orchestra there. 


—@ 


Another pa 


It used to be that the season for orchestral con- 
certs generally extended from October to April, and 
a conductor’s activities were more or less limited to 
these months. Nowadays, however, the wielders of 
the baton are kept busy all the year round with con- 
certs either here or abroad. 

We now welcome the English conductor, Sir 
Hamilton Harty, to our country. After a stay in 
Boston, he leaves for Hollywood, where he will con- 
duct at the Hollywood Bowl. Sir Hamilton is also a 
composer, having written one of the arrangements 
of A Londonderry Air, and he is said to be a self- 
taught musician. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


An office associate leaves this note on my desk: 

“Your children’s story in the issue of June 20, 
about the piano accompanist and the delicatessen 
dealer, was all right as far as it went, but it didn’t 
go far enough. You left out all mention of the 
singer for whom the accompanist played in Hacken- 
sack. And for fear of being taxed with your omis- 
sion, you slink off to Europe. You are no hero in 
my eyes. What’s a mere singer’s wrath? Well, 
anyway, bon voyage to you, and if you see Stravinsky 
in Paris, ask him why he doesn’t put some music into 
all those notes he has been composing during the 
past few years.” 

The charge of cowardice is one which I have 
never been able to stomach, although I disagree with 
the associate’s contempt for a singer’s wrath. It is 
formidable. 

I remember one occasion when the MusIcar 
Courter published an article from Berlin in which 
it was stated that the late Enrico Caruso had ap- 
peared there at the Opera some weeks before, and 
sung to a surprisingly large number of empty seats 
in the parquet. The morning after our paper was 
out, Caruso, red faced and sputtering with rage, ap- 
peared at the Mustcat Courter offices, threw down 
forty-five cents, and asked for three copies of the 
current issue. 

Handed the papers, he tore them into bits, flung 
the pieces about, shouting meanwhile : “There—there 
—there—and there—that is what Caruso think of 
Musicar Courter. Hey? Pah.” Then he stamped 
down his foot, banged his walking stick on the floor, 
and made for the door just as I walked in. ‘“What’s 
the matter ?” I asked the infuriated tenor. “Asino,” 
he bellowed at me, and ran out... . 

Oh yes, about the Hackensack singer and the ac- 
companist. Well, my children, here is the part of 
the story which I did not tell you, because it was too 
wicked for young ears. Now you are a few days 
older, however, and I shall risk it. Hush, and listen: 

Oh, see the snow! 

Is the snow falling fast? 

Yes, the snow is falling fast. 

What is the Man doing now? 

He is walking through the snow. 

Is the Man speaking to the snow? 

No, he is cursing. 

Why is the Man cursing? 

He is thinking of the rehearsals he had with the 
Singer, and that he gets no extra pay for them, and 
that he has no umbrella, and that the snow is ruining 
his clothes. 

Is that the concert hall ? 

Yes, that is the concert hall. 

Who is the pretty lady? 

That is the Singer. 

Are all those gentlemen her friends? 

No, but they would like to be; they are the com- 
mittee. 

Why does nobody speak to the Man? 

3ecause he is the accompanist. 

Is the lady singing now? 

Yes, she is singing now. 

Is she an artist ? 

She has a beautiful gown. 

Why does she stop singing ? 

Because she has forgotten how to go on. 

Is the Man playing her part on the piano? 

Oh, yes, he is playing her part and has helped her 
to remember. 

Why does the lady look so angrily at the Man? 

So that the audience shall think he has made the 
mistake. 

Is she not unfair? 

No, she is a Singer. 

Is the concert over now? 

Yes, it is over. 

How many songs did the lady sing? 

Twenty-nine in all. 

Were there many encores ? 

Only sixteen. 

What time is it? 

It is 11 o’clock. 

What will the Man do now? 

He will go to his nearby home, at Willis Avenue, 
in the Bronx. 

What will the lady do? 

She will take supper with some of the committee. 

Why is the lady angry again? 

Because the Man has asked for his fee of $15. 

Does he need the money ? 

Oh, yes, but he must not ask for it. 


Will he get the fee? 

Oh, yes, in about two weeks. 

Is not that inconsiderate ? 

Oh, no, it is artistic negligence. 

Whose motor car is that at the door? 

That is the lady’s motor car. 

Has the Man no motor car? 

No, he has a cough. 

Who is that in the snow? 

That is the Man. 

What is he saying? 

He is cursing again. 

Is not that wicked ? 

Oh, yes, it is very wicked, but the Man does not 
give a damn, for the snow is wet and the wind biting. 

What has he under his arm? 

The music of the lady. 

What will he do with the music ? 

He will leave it at her house next morning. 

Is he a messenger boy: 

Oh, no, he is only the accompanist. 

What does the Man think of the lady? 

I have told you enough, my children. It is late. 
Run along, say your prayers, and go to bed. 

eRe 

A contemporary puts forth a plaint about our 
prevalent brand of musical comedy, and adds: “Oh, 
shades of Vienna and its operettas! Are there no 
Americans who, failing in musical genius, could at 
least write plausible and sprightly librettos ?” 

I am somewhat uncertain about my own musical 
genius but I know that it is child’s play for me to 
do the kind of libretto the complainant demands. 
The recipe is so easy, in fact, that I cannot under- 
stand why more persons do not follow it, and go in 
for fame and profits. Here as an example is my bid 
for fat royalties. Its title is “The Deceiving Duke”: 

The scene is a forest near Vienna. <A chorus of 
peasants sings a waltz refrain— 

“Short is our life. 
Let joy be rife.” 

Enter the landlord of the forest, a fat basso, who 
wears an apron and a genial smile. He is followed 
by his wife, who henpecks him sharply. He weeps 
into a large, red, comedy handkerchief, whereupon 
he is joined by Gretchen, the cow girl, who does 
hard farm labor but nevertheless wears high heeled, 
patent leather slippers and ruby rings set with dia- 
monds. 

Gretchen consoles the landlord and sings a colora- 
tura waltz aria entitled: 

“Love will atone for all 
When welcome comes its call.” 

Gretchen pats the landlord on the back. 

Gretchen: “Never mind, father——” 

Landlord: “Ah! Do not call me that.” 

Gretchen: “Why ?” 

The landlord sings a basso waltz opening with the 
words: 

“There is something that befell 
What it is I cannot tell.” 

Gretchen is left alone on the stage. 

a violet and sings a waltz, with chorus: 
“Oh, tell me, little flower, bye and bye, 
Am I really me, or am I only I?” 

The comedian enters and surprises the maiden. 
From his pocket protrudes a real linen handkerchief 
bearing an embroidered crest and initials, “T. D.” 
which stand for The Duke. 

The comedian has found the handkerchief in the 
woods, but of course Gretchen is not aware of that, 
so she calls out “The Dook, The Dook,” and at once 
the merry villagers and forest folk run onto the 
stage, tin cups are brought, and the welcoming waltz 
number is sounded : “’Tis the Dook.” 

Chorus: “’Tis the Dook, ’tis the Dook.” 

Comedian (aside) : “By a fluke, by a fluke.” 

Chorus: “Bring him drink, bring him drink.” 

Comedian (aloud): “I’m the Dook; (aside) I 
don’t think.” 

The comedian at once proposes for the hand of 
Gretchen, and the landlord and his wife give con- 
sent. The girl is in despair and sings a waltz: 

“The hero should be somewhere near— 
I wish that he would hasten here.” 

The hero dashes in and Gretchen recognizes him 
as a young man whom she has often encountered in 
the woods. He is attired as a Hungarian beggar, 
but also wears a diamond ring and speaks with an 
English accent. He sings a forceful waltz for tenor: 


She plucks 


“No—no 


This man- 


this cannot be; 
it is not he.” 

The hero accuses the comedian of being an im 
postor and when called upon for proofs exclaims: 
““Because—because—I am the Dook.” 

Consternation follows. The comedian cries: “A: 
rest that man.” The real Duke is arrested and 
Gretchen wrings her hands. The act ends with a 
waltz finale: 

“Wedding bells full soon will sound, 
Let us waltz us round and round.” 

After an interlude consisting of all the waltz tunes 
in the first act, the second act opens at the palace of 
the King. The King, in a slow waltz ballade, be 
moans the absence of his son: 

“My boy, my boy, where is that lad? 
He’s gone for aye——” 

Suddenly the villagers come on, dragging the 
Duke, and bearing the unwilling comedian on their 
shoulders. 

The villagers tell that they captured a scoundrelly 
beggar who impersonated the Duke and wished to 
marry Gretchen. 

When the King hears of his son’s escapade he 
eyes him coldly and says: “He is not the Dook.” 
Then he stretches out his arms to the comedian and 
cries: “Come hither, my son.” The real Duke is 
ordered to prison and Gretchen is commanded by 
the King to wed the comedian at the end of the act. 

The plot is thereupon developed strikingly by the 
comedian, who extracts uproarious comedy from the 
fact that he has never before been in a palace, and 
orders large quantities of food, chucks lords and 
ladies under the chin, and finally gets drunk and says 
to the King: “Hello, pop, your crown’s on crooked.” 

A waltz duet follows for Gretchen and the hero: 
“Although we’re parted we will love forevermore. 
Thee only, thee alone, I fond adore.” 

Gretchen and the hero arrange to fly from the pal 
ace and the comedian overhears the compact. He 
rings a large bell and immediately every one comes 
in for dinner. (This episode will not fail to receive 
the loudest laugh of the entire piece.) 

There is a tableau in which the King orders his 
real son to be executed for trying to elope with a 
commoner—when, stay, what is that ? 

The landlord steps forward and in a stirring waltz 
rhythm announces: 

“Oh, sire, everything will turn out well 
When I have finished what T have to tell.” 

The landlord, hampered by his wife’s protests, 
manages to explain that Gretchen is not their child, 
but is the daughter of a royal princess from a neigh 
boring land, who left the infant with them to be 
reared in ignorance of her rank. The King inquires 
in a lilting waltz measure: 

“Oh, speak—can this be really true?” 

The landlord’s wife answers (3-4 time): 

“Indeed, great King, the truth I can’t refute ; 
\nd as for you—take that, you brute.” 

(The second line of her song is addressed to her 
husband, whom the wig with her 
parasol. ) 

The King and all the company end the opera with 
the waltz phrase: 

“And now that there is nothing left to sav, 

The audience will kindly go its way; 

But heed the foyer vendor’s call intense: 

‘Buy the waltz hits of the op’ry—fifty cents.’ 
nRre 


she smacks on 


And while I am making suggestions, let me put 
forth an idea which would be of great benefit to 
music critics and other concert goers. Why not have 
the recitalists advertise in advance, the time sched 
ule of their concerts, indicating when the various 
selections are to be performed, like this: 

sach-Liszt prelude and fugue, 8:30 p. m.; Beetho 
ven sonata, op. 106, 8:43 p. m.; Schumann Kreisler 
iana, 9:06 p. m.; Chopin nocturne, etude, mazurka, 
impromptu and polonaise, 9:35 p. m.; Debuss\ 
group, 10:05 p. m.; and Liszt, Harmonies du soit 
Liebestraum, No. 3, and Tarantelle from Venezia, 
e Napoli, 10:30 p. m. 

It is a brilliant idea and one enabling all of us 
to escape much that we now are compelled to hear, 
nolens volens. 

an nd 

A German educational monthly publishes an article 
by a Berlin expert in hand culture. The essay is 
called, Where Is the Seat of Technic? A 
scoffer suggests that it may be the piano stool. 

| a 


certain 


And that reminds me. The recent patent records 
at Washington tell of “an improved adjustable foot- 
rest and pedal extension for piano.” What is wanted 
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more badly, is an invention for keeping some feet 
off the pedal entirely. 
zene 
“Where is the heir presumptive to Wagner ?” asks 
M. B. H.; “yes, I said presumptive.” 
ze ® 
In a magazine called Success, I find this: “At 
twenty-three, Browning wrote Paracelsus, Bailey 
gave us Festus, Wagner had written Lohengrin, 
Emmet had thrilled Ireland with his pathetic elo- 
quence, Michael Angelo had completed his Pieta, 
and Newton had discovered the law of gravitation.” 
I cannot answer offhand for Festus or the Pieta, 
but I am willing to stake a grand piano against a 
policeman’s rattle that Wagner was thirty-five years 
old when he finished Lohengrin at Dresden in the 
spring of 1848. Before Lohengrin he had done 
Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, and Tannhauser. 
zene 
Composer (to publisher) : “So you won’t take my 
work ?” 
Publisher : “Not yet.” 
Composer: “What do you mean by ‘not yet’ ?” 
Publisher : “Not until you are dead.” 
Composer : “Good heavens, I couldn’t possibly be 
deader than I am now.” 
nme 
Why has no enterprising composer made the aero- 
plane or dirigible the theme of an operatic effort ? 
Probably because he does not wish to write above 
the heads of the people. 
a 
Opera singers fear dranehts but not drafts. 
2 Re 
The subjoined is a letter received by Mary Garden 
just before she sailed for Europe: 
THE GRIGGS HONEY & SUPPLY CO 
Producers Packers and Shippers of 
GRIGGS QUALITY HONEY 
Maple Syrup 
Beckeeper Supplies 
Car Lots a Specialty 
Maumee, Ohio, March 30, 


Bees 3eeswax 
1931 
Miss Mary 
New York, 
Dear Miss 

I trust you will pardon my writing you, but as I am 
getting up at my Residence here for my own benefit, also 
any of my friends who may wish to call and see it, after 
a year or so, “The Hall of Fame” I wish to ask if I may 
include your photograph in the same along with many 
other Artists in the various walks of Life, and as I am 
getting these Photos made in Life Size, I must have a good 
Photo for the Artist to work on and I am willing and glad 
to reimburse you for the Photo and any expence you may 
go to m sending it to me 

I am just an Old Man 57 years of Age, and as I lost 
my good Wife 3 years ago, I try to keep my mind busy 
with something of this character, as I find it reduces the 
Lonliness so much and I do hope this little venture will 
interesting to all who wish to at any time call and 
see it as I am going to have a number of Photos in it, 
und desire to have a little scetch of their Lives as to where 
they were born, and also how they arrived at their wonder- 
ful career 

I wish to expend to all of them a very cordial invitation 
to visit my home which is 8 Miles from Toledo and when 
I get it finished I am going to write each one, and advise 
that when they pass through Toledo or can find 
the time to stop off they can just Phone us and we will 
be only too glad to call with our Car and get them, and 
return them at their will, and this will be in no way any 
trouble to us. 

We have a large Apiary (Yard of Bees) here at our 
Home and as they are under sheds, we have it so arranged, 
that Visitors may call and see them in the months of June, 
July and August, at any time, and they can be taken 
through without any danger of being stung, and this has 
proven very interesting to many from the East 

I have read if you will pardon the seemingly expression 
of quick acquaintance, that you enjoy Cigaretts, and as 
this is my only habit, I have often wished, you might 
stop and smoke a few with me, as I can ammagine what 
an interesting lady you must be with all your experiences 
and I had the pleasure of seeing you many years 
Metropolitan Opera Co., at your City, and 1 
enjoyed the » much, but have not had the pleasure 
you since, but do hope the opportunity may yet 
itself of seeing you again. 

you very kindly for the 
ou, I beg to remain 
Yours truly, 


meme 
\pollo (meeting Orpheus )—Hello, Orph. Read 
what that fellow Shakespeare wrote about me? 
(draws paper from his pocket). Listen: “The words 
of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.” 
Orpheus (carelessly )—That’s nothing to be proud 
of, considering that Mercury was no singer. I just 
happen to have in my wallet a few lines penned 
about me by John Milton. You’ve heard of John, 
haven't you? (produces typewritten paper). Let me 
read this to you: 
“Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek.” 
Apollo (sneeringly )—Rather neat poetry, 


Garden, 
N. Y 


Garden: 


prove 


them 


in life, 
ago at the 
Opera 
ot seeing 
present 


time and trouble this 


Samuel. J. Griggs. 


and I 
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quite understand how Milton could rave about you. 

Orpheus (pleased )—Thank you. 

Apollo (drily)—You see, he never heard you. 

Orpheus (turning away)—Jealous charlatan. 

Apollo (hurrying off )}—Envious fake. 

All of the foregoing merely proves that leopards 
spots and musicians never change. 

ee ee 

This is the open hunting season for 1931-32 con- 

cert and opera dates. 


, 


nd 

Also this is the open season for the conferring of 
musical degrees on deserving recipients. In the old 
days the Doctor of Music title was bestowed rather 
indiscriminately in this country, and in fact could be 
bought for as little as $100. It ran a close race for 
futility with “Professor.” 

eRe 

The pupils of an unworthy Doctor of Music might 
be called patients. 

I knew of one such Doctor of Music who used to 
treat the critics. 

Obstetrically speaking, many of the compositions 
brought forth by Doctors of Music were stillbirths. 

A piano tuner once said: “Am I not, too, a Doctor 
of Music?” 

What would incompetent Doctors of Music pre- 
scribe for infectious enthusiasm, spasms of delight, 
and paroxysms of applause? 

A Doctor of Music should be in attendance wher- 
ever compositions are executed. 

When some old time Doctors of Music practised 
wrong notes, that, of course, was malpractise. 

It is easy to see that Wagner was no Doctor of 
Music. In Parsifal, Amfortas is cured by faith. 

A parterre of Doctors of Music should be pres- 
ent whenever a conductor lays bare the soul of 
Beethoven. 

A singer whose throat needs spraying should call 
in a Hoarse Doctor of Music. 

em e 

And now for the gangplank of the S.S. Europa, 
the first order to the smoking room steward, and his 
polite reply: “Light or dark, sir?” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Cadman Says— 


In an interview printed in the Rocky Mountain 
News (Denver, Col.), Charles Wakefield Cadman 
says: “Jazz is important from the historical as well 
as the musical standpoint because it reflects accu- 
rately the present topsy-turvy and flapperish period 
—a period that is passing.” 

“But,” he amended, “while jazz is historical, it 
has no future. Fifty years from now it will have 
ceased. 

“It will not entirely vanish, for it will be tossed 
into the great melting pot of music, along with Indian 
strains and Negro spirituals and other musical inter- 
pretations of specific phases of American life. 

“And out of all this will emerge the real American 
music, graphically reflecting America. 

“Music for the last 300 centuries has been con- 
stantly in a state of evolution, developing with con- 
necting links. It is the only way, I believe, that it 
should develop. Revolutionary music, on the other 
hand, would disregard these links—it would develop 
by sudden changes, leaps, jumps.” 

As to jazz, Cadman believes it lacks the element 
necessary to live—repose. 

“All great music,” he said, “has repose, something 
spiritual. There is nothing spiritual in jazz.” 


as 


“Hats Off to the Band” 

The University of Maine has a new song called 
“Hats Off to the Band’—a title particularly appro- 
priate at this season of the year when all eyes and 
‘ars are turned toward summer band concerts and 
military parades. 

There is no denying the fact that the entire world 
loves the stirring military march, whether it be 
played by a symphony orchestra, a brass band, or a 
dance combination. And there is always something 
fascinating about a band. Be it the memory of the 
circus parade, or the romantic setting of the trees, 
moon, and stars, or just the stirring strains of the 
big brass band, there is a real thrill in the summer 
park concerts that the entire family may enjoy. 
“Hats Off to the Band!” 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








WHAT Do You WISH TO KNOW? 


Programs by American Composers 


Can you tell me where I can get material 
for programs of music by American com- 
posers?—D. O., St. Louis, Mo. 

Two excellent books have just been 
published dealing with this matter. The 
first to appear was a compilation by 
Gena Branscombe and published by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This contains twenty-six programs of 
works by American composers, many of 
them women. The second is published 
by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, of 
New York, and is entitled A Program 
Outline of American Music, for the use 
of music clubs and all who are inter- 
ested in historical and contemporary 
series of American music. It is by John 
Tasker Howard and is based on his book, 
Our American Music, which is by far 
the most important work that has so far 
appeared concerning American music. 
The trouble with all such program com- 
pilations is that inevitably a certain 
amount of the best music is sure to be 
omitted. 

Puzzled Concerning Piano Classes 
I am still puzzled concerning piano class 

procedure. I am not a musician, but I have 
children who should study, some of them 
have already studied, and I hear on all sides 
that piano class instruction is not only far 
more economical but also far more effective. 
Can you tell me how it is carried out?— 
A. L., Fort Worth, Texas. 

In a recently published book entitled 
iPiano Pathways, by Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews, which deals with piano class 
instruction, the author gives some in- 
formation which seems to cover the 


ground. She calls, for instance, for 
studio equipment such as a piano (two 
if possible), and some silent keyboards 
where the keys depress, one for each 
child in the class. If these are not avail- 
able cardboard keyboards are to be used. 
As to the number in the class, eight is 
advisable, ages from eight to nine, both 
girls and boys in each class. The length 
of lesson is to be one hour. The idea, 
according to this author, is to make stu- 
dents who can look at a page of printed 
music and see something besides 
“trouble” thereon. Home practice is en- 
couraged. The work during the lesson 
hour is to be done mainly on the silent 
keyboards, and the use of the piano is to 
be a reward for good attention to the 
lesson. 
The Honor is Deserved 
It seems to me that the attitude that is 
taken by the world at large about Toscanini 
is curious. To me, I may say that it is al- 
most incongruous. He is honored every- 
where, his way made easy, and every com- 
fort offered him as well as attention direct- 
ed toward his every wish. Perhaps you 
can tell me why this is so—F. R., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

The answer is very simple. He is one 
of the world’s greatest musicians, and 
great musical artists have always been 
honored at their true value to humanity. 
The human race, despite its materialism, 
seems to have an innate ability to under- 
stand the importance of the spiritual 
and its high priests, such as Toscanini. 
It is, to be sure, somewhat new and 
slightly unusual that a conductor should 
receive the sort of honor that in the past 
was more frequently shown to the vir- 


tuoso or the composer, but it is proper 
that this should be so, for the interpre- 
ter of a great work is only second in im- 
portance to the creator of the work, and 
an orchestra conductor is in every sense 
of the word an interpreter. Such criti- 
cism as from time to time has been di- 
rected against Toscanini for all sorts of 
things, most of them quite insignificant, 
is meaningless enough in view of the 
man’s true greatness. 

It might be added as a postscript that 
anyone who can give himself the delight 
of being at Bayreuth for the Toscanini 
performances this summer will enjoy an 
experience, not soon likely to be dupli- 
cated 


Festivals Listed in Musica, Courter 


I am planning a trip to Europe the latter 
part of July and August, and would like to 
ask you where I[ can hear the best music 
and what musical presentations you would 
particularly recommend me to visit—I. W., 
Newark, N. J. 

A list of festivals is given each week 
in the Musicat Courier. There are 
also regular opera performances in most 
of the opera houses in Germany . and 
Austria which are always excellent in 
the big cities and well worth hearing in 
the smaller cities. It will be quite a 
revelation to you to go to an opera per- 
formance in one of Germany’s smaller 
cities where they have no star system, 
and no names you ever heard of from 
the conductor down, but where opera is 
given with a coherence not always found 
elsewhere. Do not forget that outdoor 
(and indoor in case of rain) beer gar- 
dens all over Germany have splendid or- 
chestras and bands and give fine classical 
and popular program at insignificant 
cost. 





I See That 


Rosa Ponselle scored one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of her career on June 18 at 
Covent Garden in Romano Romani’s 
opera, Fedra, which had its first produc- 
tion outside of Italy in the English capi- 


tal. 

Zelda Schumann-Heink is to be trained for 
the stage under the supervision of her 
grandmother, Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

A concert was given at the Barbizon-Plaza 
on June 25 for the benefit of the Schol- 
arship Fund of the School of Musician- 
ship. 

Anna Coaicea will dance at the Lewisohn 
Stadium July 16 and 17. 

Helen Gahagan will be heard at the out- 
door opera performances in Cleveland 
this summer. 

Millicent Bancroft was selected in the com- 
petition at the Barbizon for the scholar- 
ship in Louise Homer’s summer classes 
at Lake George. 

Harold Land is writing a book entitled 
Thirty Years in Church Music. 

Rosa Low sailed for Europe last week and 
will appear in concert abroad before 
returning to New York in the fall. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck will continue teaching at 
her Metropolitan Opera House studios 
this summer. 

Frieda Klink was soloist with the Goldman 
Band on June 16 and 19. 

Much interest is manifested in the coming 
American tour of the Blue Bird next 
season, 

Mary Wigman’s School of the Dance prom- 
ises to be a big success. 

Paul Althouse will sing in Warrensburg, 

0., July 16, under the auspices of the 
Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 


lege. 

John Hazedel Levis will be heard next 
season in lectures, illustrated by him- 
self, on Chinese Music. 

Viola Philo has been filling a number of 
important radio, concert and Roxy 
Theater engagements. 

Gertrude Wieder is now under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. 

Olga Samaroff has had the degree of Doctor 
of Music bestowed upon her by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Any boy or girl between the ages of ten and 
sixteen desiring orchestral training is 
invited to join the Heckscher Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Marion Talley will — to her professional 
work via the radio. 

A series of nightly orchestral concerts will 
be given at Mecca Temple, beginning 


July 8. 

Ralph Fouls has left New York. for the 
summer, the early part of which he will 
spend at Cape Cod, Mass. 

The Barrere Little Symphony has concluded 
its series of summer concerts. 


Donald Pirnie will give four Musical 
Travelogues over WJZ on Thursdays 
during July. 

Goeta Ljungberg, Swedish opera singer, has 
been signed up by the “Met.” 

Adam Kuryllo will remain in America this 
summer; two days each week he will 
teach in Bridgeport, Conn., and the re- 
mainder of the time he will be at his 
New York studio. 

Rosa Ponselle scored a triumph when she 
sang for the first time the title role in 
Fedra at Covent Garden. 

3runo Zirato succeeds Edward Ervin as 
assistant manager of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. 

Percy Grainger appeared as guest conductor 
and pianist with the Goldman Band on 
June 19. 

Sir Hamilton Harty, British conductor, made 
his first — in America in Bos- 
ton on June 2! 


These are not “bad times” for Dorothy Gor- 
don, exponent of costume recitals for 
young people. 

Effa Ellis \Perfield has moved her studios to 
Park Avenue and 86th Street. 

Henriette Bagger has met with success as 
teacher, in concert and church work and 
as opera singer. 

Amelita Galli-Curci writes that Leon Levy’s 
A Feather in the Wind “is a well writ- 
ten, musicianly and very effective song.” 

Patricia O’Connell has high praise for the 
Little Theater Opera Company, now 
known as the New York Opera 
Comique. 

A valuable and important work has been 
done by Mrs. William Arms Fisher in 
the organization of The American 
Choral and Festival Alliance. 

The New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs will hold its biennial convention 
in April, 1932. 


Accord and Discord 


The Laryngeal Discussion 
Los Angeles, Calif., Jume 12, 1931 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Just a few more lines with regard to the 
discussion now going on between Mr. Wil- 
liam A. C. Zerfhi and myself. He says, “The 
vibration of the vocal cords is induced by 
the passage of the breath between them.” 
This is a true statement, which has never 
been disputed by me. 

We are differing only as to the manner 
or method of inducing the vibration. 

He also says that the larynx is the only 
tone producing mechanism we possess. 
also agree with Mr. Zerffi with regard to 
that statement. 

In taking exception to my statement that 
the color, quality and character of tone 
comes from the body below the larynx, Mr. 
Zerffi says that my statement is “A plain 
misstatement of fact,” that there is no tone 
producing mechanism located in the body. 

Is it possible that it requires mechanism 
to put color, quality and character in the 
tone? 

Does Mr. Zerffi think or believe it does? 

Science and scientists say that great sing- 
ing voices are due to the singer’s mental and 
emotional capacity, and not to any anatomi- 
cal peculiarities. This is the conclusion of 
some members of the Acoustical Society of 
America, who, according to the report, have 
been working ten years to arrive at that 
conclusion. 

That fact or condition, however, has been 
known by a few teachers and singers in 
every decade since true singing became an 
artistic profession. However, we are very 
thankful to the scientists of the Acoustical 
Society of America for their confirmation 
of our position with regard to that important 
scientific and artistic fact. 

I am now asking a special favor of Mr. 
Zerff. I am asking him to tell the vocal 
profession how and from where he gets col- 
or, quality, character, feeling and emotion; 
how he gets it all and how he puts it in the 
tone. Is it done by, with, or in the larynx? 
If so, it certainly would be interesting to 
know how. 

We get nothing out of a tone that we do 
not put in it. The inner, the higher, the em- 
tional power is truly the only power the 
great artist knows when before the public. 

EpMUND J. Myer. 


Air-Minded 


Mother: “Why ever are you sitting there 
when you. ought to be in bed?” 

Peter: “There’s a mosquito in my room.’ 

Mother: “It hasn’t bitten you, has it?” 

Peter: “No, but it came close enough for 
me to hear its propellor.”—Burlington Post. 
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Owner (to decorator) : 


“You did this room in classical 2-4 time, and I distinctly desired jazz rhythm. 
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It is to be my daughter's 
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Coloratura Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


MANAGEMENT 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Division Columbla Concerts Corporation 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


Teacuer or Famous Artists aND oF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 10th St., New YorkCity Tel. ENdicott 32-8144 


Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 
With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 Ww. 67th St., New York 








VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successer te Antuun J. Husparp 
Vecal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, 


LEON CARSON 


TENOR—TEACHER OF SIN 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley, N.J. 160 W. Wed S., N.Y. 
Tel.: Nutley 2-2499 Tel.: TRaf. 7-6700 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 
Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 





Columbia University 
New York 








Mét.: 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
(Telephone NEvins 8-3840 for Appointment) 


OLGA DIDUR 


Dramatic Sopran 
METROPOL TITAN. ‘OPERA. COMPANY 


s-ROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
244 Riverside Drive, New Yerk 
Tel. Riverside 9-6910 
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NEW ADDRESS 
EFFA 


evs PERFIELD 


103 East 86th Street 
(Corner Park Avenue) New York City 
Telephone: SAcramento 2-4859 


* ROXAS 


; 
Oo SINGING TEACHER 
AND COACH 


LILLIAN FUCHS 


Violinist—Violist 





For six years coach to 
Giovanni Martinelli 


me A 
Samo!lof 


703 Steinway Hall 
Circle 7-5161 





AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Season 1931-1932 


Address: 750 Riverside Drive 
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GRADUATES PRESENTED 


Cleveland Institute of Music 
Commencement 


The Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleve- 
land, at its commencement, June 11, con- 
ferred sixteen Bachelor of Music degrees 
and one teacher’s certificate. The young 
women graduates shown in the accompany- 
ing picture—Jean Pfaender, Ruth Knippen- 
berg, Dorothy Smith and Margaret Schil- 
linger—presented the commencement music 
program. Paul Katz, a graduate in theory, 
was represented on the program by his Suite 
for String Quartet, which was performed by 
four student artists. 

The annual gold prize, announcement of 
which is withheld for the final event of com- 
mencement evening, was presented by Beryl 
Rubinstein, dean of the faculty, to Ethel 
de Gomez, sixteen-year-old daughter of Vic- 
tor de Gomez, eminent cellist. Miss de Go- 
mez was adjudged by the Institute faculty as 


COMMENCEMENT 


COURIER 


MUSIC PROGRAM 
the best all-round student of the year. She 
is a piano pupil of Mr. Rubinstein, appears 
frequently in solo and ensemble, and is an 
expert accompanist. Her musical ability is 
natural, having a mother who was a concert 
violinist and a father who is a well-known 
concert cellist. 

Bachelor of Music degree graduates were: 
Sister Gregory, theory; Paul Katz, theory; 
Ruth Knippenberg, voice; Jean Pfaender, 
piano; and Dorothy Smith, violin. 

Bachelor of Music degree post-graduates 
who had held Teacher’s Certificates from the 
Institute and returned to complete degree 
requirements were: Jane Goetz, Doris Mc- 
Millan, Loren Matticks, Winifred Wright 
Merrifield, Joy Maurine Hunt, Margaret 
Roenfeldt, Corinne Rogers, Doris Runge 
and Phyllis Streett—all piano. 

Margaret Schillinger received a Teacher’s 
Certificate in violin. 








Artists Everywhere 











The Cherniavsky Trio has been engaged 
to give a recital in the new Community Con- 
cert Course in Washington, Pa., on Novem- 
ber 19. The performance will take place in 
the ballroom of the George Washington 
Hotel, and will follow other engagements for 
the artists in the same state. 

Rosetter G. Cole has begun his twenty- 
second term as head of the music department 
at Columbia University during its summer 
session 

Manly Campbell Duckworth, artist pu- 
pil of R: —_ Leopold, was well — 
when he gave a piano recital on May 20 a 
Sorosis * aan Orlando, Fla., under the aus- 
pices of the Orlando Wednesday Music Club. 

Dan Gridley, 


to give a 


been engaged 
Connecticut 
Conn., 


tenor, has 
recital at the 
College for Women, New London, 
1 Thursday evening, October 15. 
Harold Henry is now on an extended 
concert tour of South America, where his 
line pianism is earning him the highest 
praise 
Edwin Hughes’ fifteenth annual sum- 
mer master class in New York City will 
open on July 6 with a large attendance 
from all parts of the country. The first 
gram in the recital series will be played 
the evening of Wednesday, July 8, by 
ouch, professor of piano at Vassar 


song 


olleg 
Florence Foster Jenkins, soprano, was 
a featured artist at the recent meeting of 
The National Society of Colonial Descend- 
ants of America, held at the home of the 
president general, Mrs. Charles Henri- 
ischer of New York. Mrs. Jenkins sang 
Jewel Song from Faust, revealing her 
1al beautiful and bell-like tone and fault- 
control. The audience demanded an 
which Mrs. Jenkins granted—Man- 
The Gardens of the Luxembourg. The 
member of the Society of Colo- 
and president of the Verdi 


prano isa 
ial Descendants 


Alton Jones, pianist, has been reen- 
gaged by the Hartford Musical Club to give 
a recital on March 10. Following his pro- 
gram there last January, Mr. Jones received 
1 letter from the chairman of the club which 
said in part: “Your recital for the Hartford 
Musical Club was so thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated that the committee are very de- 


sirous to have you on our next year’s pro- 


gram.’ 


Henry Schroeder, who sang aboard the 
Atlantic Transfer liner, Minnetonka, at a 
dinner given under the auspices of the 
United Israel Zion Hospital, on May 20, 
made a very favorable impression upon his 
audience, his songs being greeted with ever- 
increasingly enthusiastic applause. 


Jeannette Vreeland will sing in Buffalo, 
December 7, under the auspices of the Chro- 
matic Club. 


Fellowships Offered for Advanced 
Study Abroad 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation offers a limited number of Fel- 
lowships, tenable abroad under the freest 
possible conditions, for research in any field 
of knowledge and for creative work in any 
of the fine arts, including music. The fel- 
lowships are open to men or women. Fel- 
lows are normally of ages between twenty- 
five and forty years, but for 1932-33 the 
Committee of Selection has been empowered, 
in exceptional cases only, to make a limited 
number of grants to scholars older than 
forty. The Fellowships are open to citizens 
(or, in exceptional cases, to permanent resi- 
dents who are not citizens) of the United 
States, irrespective of race, color or creed. 
Applications for Fellowships must be 
made in writing by November 1, 1931, to 
Henry Allen Moe, Secretary, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Final selection of Fel- 
lows for 1932-33 will be made early in 
March, 1932 


The John 


Cadman, “An American 
Institution” 


Charles Wakefield Cadman re- 
success, and the music 
reviewer of the Post-Intelligencer said: 

Cadman is not a mere creative musician 
with a facile talent for weaving Indian mo- 
tives into his tonal fabric. He has become 
an American institution. And the high place 
he holds in the esteem of the musically con- 
scious in Seattle was demonstrated last night 
when he appeared at the Olympic in joint 
recital with August Werner, baritone. Cad- 
man’s works are always both scholarly and 
lucid and in his loftier flights he attains an 
expressive beauty that one seeks in vain 
amid the opaque outpourings of the avowed 
modernists.” 


In Seattle, 
cently had estimable 
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PIAN 
Mgt.: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Summer Master Class, N. Y. City, July 6-Aug. 15 


Prof. Carl Flesch 


Teaches in Berlin, Fasaneustr. 73: Oct.-March, in Baden- 
Baden, Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23: April-Sept. Inquiries: 
Secretariat Prof. Carl Flesch, Baden-Baden, Germany. 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 
Teacher of Sigrid Onégin, Heinrich Schlusnus 
Pariserstr. 39 Berlia, many 
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Guest Artist Staatsoper, Berlin 
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MAY SCHEIDER STONE 
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Management: 
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DR. LEVBARG’S INSTITUTE 


For the Scientific Correction of 
Voice, SPEECH and Hearinc Derects 
113 WEST 57TH STREET—SUITE 1409-10 
Correct Breathing and Voice records made by 
new scientific apparatus. 
John J. Levbarg, M.D., Director 


CIrele 17-0593 
LEhigh 4-2460 





1 to 5 p.m. daily 
Tues. and Thurs. 8 to 9 p.m. 





RAGGEDY ANN in Song! 


The latest Raggedy Ann Book. Brilliantly 
reproduced in 4 colors. By the originator 
Johnny Gruelle ... music by Will Woodin, 


The well loved Raggedy Ann characters 

are here—Frederika, the Cheery Scare- 

crow, Little Wooden Willie, the Tired Old 

Horse, Snoopwiggy, etc. 

Easy to sing ... easy to play. The children 
love them. Piano and ukulele accompaniments (with 
simple diagrams and instructions). 


Second large printing— get it now! At book and music 


stores... 
RAGGEDY ANN’S SUNNY 5OncS 


Miller Music Inc., 62 West 45th St 
New York 
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OLGA SAMAROFF, 

noted pianist, teacher, writer and speak- 
er, who was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Music by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, June 17. By a 
curious coincidence, Eugene Palmer, 
great- otnaieaiher of Mme. Samaroff, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
from the same institution exactly one 
hundred years ago. Mme. Samaroff is 
an internationally known concert artist, 
served lh two years as chief music critic 
of the v York Evening Post, and is 
now a y ree member of the Juilliard 
Graduate School, New York, and of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Philadelphia. She was recently ap- 
pointed director of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion extension work. Mme. Samaroff’s 

nine-year-old daughter, Sonia, child of 
her marriage with Leopold Stokowski, 
was present at the University of Penn- 

sylvania ceremony. 








Hutcheson’s Summer Schedule 


Krnest Hutcheson, 
the Juilliard 


pianist and dean of 
Graduate School, and Mrs. 
Hutcheson return, June 28, on the Bremen 
after a short vacation in Berlin. Mr. 
Hutcheson will go directly to Chautauqua, 
N. Y., to resume his summer duties as head 
of the piano department at the Chautauqua 
Institution. During July and August Mr. 
Hutcheson will teach and conduct master 
classes for six weeks. He will also appear 
as soloist with the Symphony Orchestra at 
Chautauqua. 

Besides his work at Chautauqua Mr. 
Hutcheson will be very busy with plans for 
the opening in October of the new Juilliard 
building on Claremont Avenue, New York, 
where the Graduate School and the Institute 
of Musical Art, collectively known as the 
Juilliard School of Music, will be lodged. 
It is planned to dedicate the building with 
a series of three opening concerts: a recital 
by a distinguished artist, a concert by the 
school orchestra and the premiere of an 
opera by an American composer and an 
American librettist, the cast and orchestra 


MUSICAL 


to be made up entirely of Juilliard students. 

These three events are tentatively scheduled 

for early November. Mr. Hutcheson will 

make a definite announcement concerning 

these plans later in the summer. 

Jommunity Concerts Siiciitn Adds 
Fifty Cities 

Community Concerts Service, of which 
Ward French is general manager, is rapidly 
spreading its practical work throughout the 
East and Middle West. The Community 
Concert Association Plan, which eliminates 
all guarantees, underwriting, and danger of 
deficits, announces that it has organized fifty 
cities since January, for the development of 
future concert courses. 

The most recent cities to join are Law- 
rence and North Adams, Mass., and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The campaign in each city 
was started with a “get-together-dinner,” 
which in each case produced a surprisingly 
large enrollment within a week’s time. The 
Lawrence campaign was under the direction 
of Robert Ferguson, with the co-operation 
of Dr. Sigmund Spaeth as speaker at the 
banquet. The North Adams campaign was 
also under the leadership of Mr. Ferguson 
with Geoffrey O'Hara as the feature of the 
dinner. The Fort Wayne campaign was 
inaugurated by Arthur Wisner, western 
manager of Community Concerts Service. 

Lawrence will hear the Barrére Little 
Symphony, José Iturbi, Maria Kurenko, and 
Joseph Szigeti next season; North Adams 
will hear the Cherniavsky Trio, Albert 
Spalding, and Maria Kurenko; and Fort 
Wayne will hear the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Robert Goldsand, and 
Maria Kurenko. 


Steel for Philadelphia Grand 
Opera 

Robert Steel, baritone, son of Philip Steel 
of Lansdowne, Pa., who has been singing 
with great success in Germany at the 
Heidelberg Opera for the past two years 
will return to the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company for several performances during 
the coming year. Mr. Steel’s last appear- 
ance with the company before leaving for 
Germany, was in Traviata, and his first 
appearance next year with the company will 
be in the same opera, which will be pre- 
sented, November 12, at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. In these two years, 
Mr. Steel has appeared in opera in Germany, 
Italy, Holland, England, and France, and 
in concert throughout the important cities of 
E urope. 


Bohemian Girl to Be Sung at Steel 
Pier 

Pier Grand Opera Company, 
Jules Falk, director, will present The 
3ohemian Girl, June 28, on the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City. In the cast will be Hazel 
Huntington, soprano; Lydia van Gilder, con- 
tralto; Joseph Wetzel, tenor; Mostyn 
Thomas, baritone, and Francis Tyler, basso. 
This performance will be in the afternoon. 
The Sunday evening operatic concerts, which 
began June 21, are given in the Steel Pier 
3allroom. This opera company inaugurated 
its fourth season of opera in English, June 
21, with a performance of Carmen. 


The Steel 
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ELENA BUSSINGER, 


American mezz 


o-soprano, member of the Florentine Grand Opera Company, 


photographed 


in Atlantic City during a brief vacation following performances with the Florentine Grand 


Opera Company in Philadelphia and Trenton. 
in these appearances, 


Miss Bussinger achieved well-merited success 


being heartily applauded and acclaimed by critics for her work. 


Andrea Chenier and II Trovatore were the operas in which she sang. 
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with the Metropolitan 
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in Italy, Russia, South 
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Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
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HENRIETTA M. HEATH 


A musicianship and piano recital was giv- 
en by the pupils of Henrietta M. Heath on 
Saturday afternoon, May 23, at Elizabeth, 
N. J. Those appearing were: Herbert Den- 
ton, Robert Maltbie, Dorothy Devany, Net- 
zer Luthi, Everett Ellis, Emily Tweedale, 
Virginia Fuhr, Madeline McNamee, Jene 
Geib, Alice Hansen, Jean Rickard, Vir- 
ginia Seeber, Doris Barton, Elaine Marohn, 
Jack Coriell, Henry Lavin, Jean Mackenzie, 
Allan Spilner, Everett Ellis, Jean Wood- 
ward, Barbara Ellis, Gertrude McAndrews, 
Marilyn Whitlock, Helen Patrick, Florence 
Patrick, Alice McCutcheon, Doris Ulbrich, 
Neva Woodhull, Robert Crane, Jean Aljoe, 
Warren Rast, Marian Crane, Helen Ann 
Sauerwein and Betty Saywell. 

Nickolas J. Tynan, baritone of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Newark, N. J., sang sev- 
eral groups. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


At Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill’s studio in the 
Steinway Building, New York City, a pot- 
pourri of professional, business and laity 
gathered convivially on June 14 to hear an 
interesting program. 

\ number of the younger artists—among 
them, Mary Leard, contralto; Mary Kelly, 
soprano; Julia Laurence, soprano, and Anna 
300ke, soprano, all trained by Mrs. Hill,— 
sang, and Ula Sharon of Musical Comedy 
fame, danced a delightful waltz by that gifted 
young Englishman, Augustine Norris, of 
whom more anon. Miss Sharon is also 
studying voice with Mrs. Hill. 

The highlight of the evening was the sing- 
ing of Anna Booke, a former member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Her pro- 
gram comprised several classics and reached 
its climax in her Yiddish Folk Songs and 
her rendition of Eli, Eli, which was received 
with tumultuous applause. Miss Booke’s 
voice is a pure lyric of perfect legato, and 
she sang easily and expressively. Mrs. Ford 
played her accompaniments, while Mr. Nor- 
ris officiated for the other singers. 

Augustine Norris, who came to this coun- 
try about fifteen years ago, recently took out 
his first papers, having only recently come 
of age. He is a graduate of the London Col- 
lege of Music and pursued further studies 
with Alexander Lambert and Hugo Grun- 
wald. The waltz to which Miss Sharon 
danced—and which Miss Kelly sang—is en- 
titled Your Lips and is due for publication 
shortly. 

Among the guests were Eole Gambarelli, 
younger sister of the dancer; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ravold; Florence Turner-Maley, composer ; 
Carmen Lopez, Sol Wolerstein, Mrs. Adrien 
Peabody, Ann Gold, Stanford Bissell, Beau- 
vais Fox, William E. Benton and Dr. Paul 


‘ 


V. Winslow. 
ND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Henry Holden Huss’ “Eve- 
’ by a group of their artist- 
pupils, gave pleasure to a discriminating 
audience which filled the small concert hall, 
605, in the Steinway Building on June 11. 

Mrs. Huss presented two singers of out- 
standing merit. The work of Viola H. 
Steinmann impressed by purity of style, 
lovely tone quality and clean-cut diction in 
Schumann’s Mondnacht and Huss’ While 
Larks with Little Wing. Denny Prager dis- 
tinguished herself with a mature and dra- 
matic rendition of Salter’s Cry of Rachel 
after having done justice equally to the 
rollicking spirit of Schubert’s Forelle and 
the sinister atmosphere of the same com- 
poser’s Die Stadt. 

Oscar Schlossberg’s performance of Cho- 
pin’s Polonaise Militaire was imbued with 
power and stately dignity; a slight slip of 
memory was cleverly retrieved. The first 
movement of Beethoven's Sonata in E, op. 
14, No. 1, was played with real musical in- 
telligence, and of course,—as is the rule with 
Huss students,—singing tone and good ped- 
alling by Alice Warne. This sonata is 
celebrated as the one which Beethoven ar- 
ranged for string quartet. 

Poetical emotion, delicacy and power 
served to place Jeanette Weidman’s inter- 
pretation of Chopin’s F sharp Nocturne and 
E minor waltz on a high plane of excellence. 
Margaret Lamond’s delicate and _ tasteful 
playing of Chopin’s C sharp minor Waltz 
gave pleasure to the audience. William 
Craig had a triumph with the 12th Rhapso- 
die of Liszt, playing it with great brilliancy. 
Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, op. 57 
(first movment) was given with intensity 
and fire by Laura Rosenbluth. Two very 
musicianly and interesting duos for two 
pianos, “Theme and Variations” were well 
played by the composers, Blanche Wenogron 
and Dorothy Veinus, students in composi- 
tion. 

The concert was brought to an impressive 
close by Mr. Huss’ masterly performance of 
the first movement of his well known piano 
concerto, splendidly accompanied on a sec- 


VUR.A 
Mr. and Mrs. 
ning of Music,’ 


ond piano by Jeanette Weidman, who also 
accompanied the singers with finished artis- 
try. 

MARY MILLER MOUNT 


Mary Miller Mount of Philadelphia, was 
accompanist for her pupil, Janet Adamson, 
soprano, at a recent charity concert at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Strawbridge, 
Germantown, Pa. The program included an 
aria from Carmen, German Lieder, songs by 
Debussy and Faure and de Falla’s Chansons 
Espagnoles. Miss Adamson revealed a voice 
of charm and freshness, well controlled and 
evenly timbered. The audience applauded 
the singer warmly, and Mrs. Mount as ac- 
companist shared in the honors. Miss Adam- 
son has just returned from European recital 
successes and operatic appearances in Monte 
Carlo and Deauville. 

Helen Dexter, soprano, 
over Station WRAX. 

James Bostwick, pianist, recently presented 
his pupils in a successful recital at his studio 
in Glenside, Pa. 

(Continued on page 27) 


Bucharoff’s Text-Bo ok Again 
Praised 


Simon Bucharoff’s The Modern Pianist’s 
Text-Book continues to win the endorsement 
of musicians. The latest commendation is 
by Ralph H. Korn, American composer and 
author, who writes Mr. Bucharoff of the 
book as tollows: 

“I have examined a copy of The Modern 
Pianist’s Text-Book, and it gives me the 
very greatest pleasure to report that it is 
in every way an absolutely genuine ‘find.’ 
Not in a very long time have I had such 
keen satisfaction in voicing an opinion upon 
what is generally misnamed a ‘System.’ You 
have given me a real treat, for I have dis- 
covered in your work a rare and an honest 
musicianship which it has been truly a joy 
to find. If this work of yours could only fail 
into the hands of wise teachers and be placed 
before the student before the student had be- 
come wearied of the usual and altogether 
needless grind, there is no way of estimating 
how many reasonably good pianists there 
might be instead of the numberless disap- 
pointed and discouraged players of that noble 
instrument—as is now the case. 

I wish you and your The Modern Pian- 
ist’s Text-Book the very greatest success, 
for it deserves nothing less than that, and 
you, as its author, deserve it also.” 


sang, June 14, 


Rubinstein Club’s Autumnal 
Breakfast 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rog- 
ers Chapman, president, will open the ball 
room of the New Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, with an Autumnal Breakfast, October 
3d. The musical program will include soloists 
provided by Estelle Liebling, choral num- 
bers, the Butterfly Ballet, directed by Alber- 
tina Rausch, and a presentation by the or- 
chestra of Dr. Chapman’s New Waldorf 
Astoria March with the composer conduct- 
ing. R. H. Burnside, formerly connected 
with the Hippodrome, will direct the pag- 
eant. Tables are being assigned in order of 
application to the chairman, Mrs. G. P. Ben- 
jamin of Jamaica, L. L., or to the president. 
Mrs. Chapman is at present at her summer 
home, Bethel, Me., but returns to New York 
in September to make final preparations for 
the breakfast. 


Louise Arnoux in Africa 


Vacations which have a professional twist 
to them seem the rule among the novelty 
artists booked by the office of Catharine A. 
Bamman. 

Northern Africa claims Louise Arnoux, 
charming singing actress, and press reports 
from the French publications of the North 
African cities are voluble in their praise of 
her “Causeries.” Especially was she very 
successful in Oran, Algeria, where there is 
a large French army post, and where a very 
cultured musical atmosphere pertains under 
the conservatory leadership of Louis Thi- 
baud (brother ot Jacques Thibaud, celebrated 
violinist. ) 

Madame Arnoux will make an extended 
concert tour in France and the Low Coun- 
tries before returning to America for a 
transcontinental tour next season. 


The Old Farm School 


Old Farm School, at Rye, N. Y., is affili- 
ated with the David Mannes School of New 
York. It is directed by Robert W. Clai- 
borne, and is planned to combine musical 
training with preparation for college, so that 
when the time comes the boy is ablé to make 
his choice with full knowledge of his’ capa- 
bilities in both directions. -The instruction 
is distinctively individual, and the enroll- 
ment for.the préserit is limited ‘to ten boys. 
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TO TEACH ALL SUMMER 


WALTER SPRY, 
who will remain in Chicago this summer 
to teach at the Columbia School Summer 
Session, will give the opening recital of 
the summer recital series on the after- 
noon of July 3. The prominent pianist 
and pedagog has arranged a program in- 
cluding works by Mozart, Schumann, 
Chopin, Grieg, MacDowell, Saar and 
Liszt, adding a word of comment regard- 
ing the various periods of music in which 
the numbers were written. 








Chicago Notes 
(Continued from page 14) 


After the concert the graduates of the 
school came on the stage to receive their 
degrees, and that of doctor of music was 
awarded to Walter McCray. 

SHERWOOD SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


At Orchestra Hall the Sherwood School 
held its commencement concert and exer- 
cises on June 19. The school, which is head- 
ed by Georgia Kober, president, who was 
represented on the program by a talented 
student, brought several other gifted pupils 
to the attention of the musical public. 


Cave THOMPSON IN RECITAL 
Cave Thompson gave his annual piano re- 
cital at the Playhouse on June 14, before a 
large audience, which was most enthusiastic 
in its approv al of the blind pianist’s playing 
of a program made up of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Schubert and Liszt. 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION ENTERTAINS N.F.M.C. 
OFFICERS 

National officers and delegates of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs en route 
to the national convention in San Francisco 
were entertained in Chicago by the Illinois 
Federation on June 14, when they passed 
through Chicago, spending the day here. 
Mrs. William Ridgly, president; Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, first vice-president, and other state 
officers of the Illinois Federation joined with 
the North Shore District, which comprises 
twenty-four of Chicago’s leading music clubs, 


MUSICAL 


Mrs. Margaret Lester, chairman, in enter- 
taining the visitors. 

At the luncheon at the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, the musical program was furnished by 
Kathryn Witwer, soprano, and George 
Smith, baritone, former winners of national 
contests. Following a drive to the Univer- 
sity of rie Chapel guests attended a 
concert at Hull House given by the 
Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, 
Ebba Sundstrom, conductor. In the evening 
a formal dinner was given at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, at which Mrs. Elmer Otta- 
way, national president; Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man. Kelley, past national president, and 
other national officers, state officers of IIli- 
nois, and prominent Chicago musicians and 
laymen spoke. A_ musical program was 
given by a trio made up of Mischa Mischa- 
koff, violinist, and Daniel Saidenberg, cel- 
list, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and Rudolph Reuter, pianist; Agnes Hope 
Pillsbury and Alma Birmingham, duo pian- 
ists, and Olga Kargau, soprano. The audi- 
ence enthusiastically applauded the various 
numbers and expressed their delight in loud 
terms. 

Two New Henior Levy Compositions 

Two compositions from the illustrious pen 
of Heniot Levy have just been published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel—a Quintet for piano 
and strings, and Improvisation for piano and 
cello. These numbers, no doubt, will be 
played on many programs as are all of Mr. 
Levy’s numerous outputs. 

The eminent pianist, composer and peda- 
gog has one of the largest piano classes in 
Chicago and is kept constantly busy through- 
out the winter and summer sessions at the 
American Conservatory. Two of his weil 
trained pupils, Ruth Taylor and Molly 
Greentield, played with much success on the 
commencement concert of the Conservatory 
this week. 

Cart BuscH A VISITOR 

Annually this office is happy to welcome 
Carl Busch, the distinguished composer, 
conductor and_pedagog. This week we had 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. Busch, who spent 
a few days here previous to going to Notre 
Dame University, where for the fifth con- 
secutive year he will hold a six weeks sum- 
mer master class. After concluding his 
class at Notre Dame Mr. Busch goes to In- 
terlaken, Mich., where he will remain at the 
High School Orchestra camp. From August 
10 to September 20, Mr. Busch will hold a 
master class at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Marion Kent Carter Here 
Another welcome visitor during the past 
week was Marion Kent Carter, personal 
representative of several well known musi- 
cians, who came to Chicago in behalf of her 
artists. RENE Devries. 


Lilias Mackinnon to Play With 
Boston Symphony 


It is announced that Lilias Mackinnon, 
the English pianist, has been engaged by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to play in Bos- 
ton under the direction of Koussevitzky dur- 
ing the coming season. This will be Miss 
Mackinnon’s American debut as a pianist 
except to the extent that she played during- 
ing the past season in connection with the 
many lectures she gave in various parts of 
America. 





Czerwonky Flies in the “Zep” 


Before sailing for home on May 31, after 
a year spent in Germany, Richard Czerwon- 
ky, well known violinist, composer and con- 
ductor, experienced the greatest thrill of his 
life when he took a trip in the famous Graf 
Zeppelin. He is shown in the accompanying 
snapshot boarding the airship on May 11. 


RICHARD CZERWONKY ON 


Mr. Czerwonky has returned to Chicago 
to resume his activities at Bush Conserva- 
tory, where he heads the violin department 
and is conductor of the orchestra. He had 
a most successful stay in Germany, conduct- 
ing and appearing as soloist on several oc- 
casions with the Berlin Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


THE GRAF ZEPPELIN. 
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MUSICAL 


The American Choral and 
Festival Alliance a Reality 


C ontinued 


H. Alexander Matthews, Daniel Protheroe, 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Hugh Ross and 
H. Hamilton Wood 

Board of Directors: Mrs. Clara Barnes 
Abbott, Frederick Haywood, Ralph L 
Baldwin, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Court 
Herbert Witherspoon, D. ¢ 
Edgar A. Nelson, Dean David 


ney Guild, 
Clippinger, 


{BBO 


1 Secretary the Alliance 


Wilfried Klamroth, George 
F, Dana, B. Hamilton Wood, Dr. Hollis 
Dann, Walter Henry Hall, Hugh Ross, 
Russell V. Morgan, John Powell, Burnet ( 
Tuthill, Dean Donald M. Swarthout, H. 
Alexander Matthews, Mrs. Richard Conant, 
Frances Elliot Clark, Isabel Loudon, Dr. 
Herbert Tiley, Mrs. John F. Lyons, Kendall 
Mussey, Percy Rector Stephens, Mrs. Yeat 
man Griffith, Earl V. Moore, John Small 
man, Herbert J. Gurney, Clayton W. Olds, 
Marshall Bartholomew, Werner Josten, W. 
Deane Preston, Jr., Harriet Steel Picker 
nell, Felix Borowski, Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
Stephen Townsend, John Finley William- 
son, Mabeile Glenn, Dr. Albert W. Harned, 
Glen Wood, Arthur B. Keene and Arthur 
l Manchester Dr 
H. A. Fricker of Toronto, and G. W. Whit- 
taker of Newcastl n-Tyne have been asked 
to serve on the Advisory Committee. 
organization will be best 


Stanley Smith 


The aims ot the 


its statement of purposes: 


ylained by 
existing choral forces of 
great vital Alliance 
the music festival sprit and 
create tl ivic f 
3. Reinstate and rebuild the festival chorus 
the season's pivotal music attraction. 
attract the 


mscrousness, 


Dig ni oral-singing and 
the level of choral-singing by aid 
best vocal teachers in group voice 
choral-singing 
par with orchestral performance 
Whet public appetite tor choral per 
ances equal in artistry to our symphony 
orches ras 
8. Form symphony choirs of artists, equal 
hestras 
e symphony orchestras 
nancial support 
chasm between 
ial partici 


Put the techni f fine 


Leigh Henry of Wales, 


from page 5) 


12. International meets, with the stimulus 
f foreign guest-conductors, and _inter- 
hange of noted choirs. 

13. Foster musical 
heral competitions. 

14. Establish credits for choral experi- 
nce in music schools and colleges. 

15. Build opera-choruses for the produc- 
tion of opera in the home cities and festival 
centers 

16. Correlate 
with the local 
Museum of Art 

17. Establish a chain of appearances in 
American festival centers for foreign choirs, 
and for the appearance of American choruses 
in foreign festivals 

18. Develop folk-dance groups. 

19. Develop folk-song groups. 

20. Build musical events for mass partici- 
pation and joyous social recreation. 

Relative to the purpose to “emulate the 
symphony orchestras in campaigns for finan- 
cial support,” it was brought forward that 
many millions of dollars were spent yearly 
for the support of our large symphony or- 
chestras and.the few worthwhile opera com- 
panies Also that huge sums were very 
wisely devoted to the formation, education 
and maintenance of 45,000 orchestras, and 
the same number of bands in our public 


sportsmanship — by 


festival 
symphony 


center programs 
orchestra and 
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schools. The schools are now organizing 
choral forces which may have a greater 
success than the instrumental classes. The 
members of these school chorai classes will 
later become the best material for adult 
choral societies. Now, it is asked, why can- 
not the same agencies which are giving 
financial support to the above institutions 
be called upon to lend their assistance to 
the activities of adult choral societies, which 
certainly have a very large place in the 
scheme of the nation’s musical development ? 
The Bethlehem Choir, the Westminster 
Choir and the Cincinnati May Festival are 
a few instances where financial support is 
given by worthy people of large means. 
Ways for securing similar support and for 
obtaining legacies will be intensively studied. 

While the slogan might be “Choral sing- 
ing equal in artistry to orchestral playing,” 
the amateur chorister will not be neglected. 
He will be placed in a singing society under 
adequate class instruction so that the group- 
voice may blend harmoniously with the tonal 
perfection of an orchestra, since both orches- 
tra and chorus are often called upon to com- 
bine forces in a performance. <A cappella 
choirs are also to be developed. It is pro- 
posed to organize at least ten festival centers, 
operating under the direction of the national 
body, but with their own executives. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Fisher will 
live to see her aims successfully carried out, 
in which case America will not only have 
attained a higher plane of musicianship, but 
it will be a happier, more contented nation, 
for a singing people connotes contentment. 

Ss 
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\ merry little war is keeping the asphalt 
warm on Fifty-seventh Street. It has to 
do with concert halls and the lack of them. 
Since the last glittering merger gathered 
some more concert managers into one net, 
and the Messrs. Shang and Coppicus and 
one or two others forsook their comfortable 
quarters and moved under the Judson wing 
in Steinway Hall, the scramble has been 
terrific, 

\fter all, the two, major emporiums of 
song, Carnegie and Town Halls, can be 
occupied only seven mornings, seven after- 
noons and seven evenings a week. And 
with NBC and Columbia fighting for every 
h, and minute, the Lord help the in- 
dividual manager who gets in the way. 
Here’s an instance: 

Annie Friedberg was elected recently to 
arrange and cherish the musical affairs of 
Gertrude Wieder, the contralto. Miss 
Friedberg tried to get one of those vacant 
Christian Science dates in the Town Hall. 
She was told to consult the Messrs. Shang 
and Coppicus. These astute gentlemen, 
watching the tide of religion on 43d Street, 
had waited cannily for the worthy Scientists 
to abandon those precious Friday evenings 
and Sundays. And when the _ inevitable 
happened, they stepped warily around to 
the Town Hall Club and promptly bought 
up all available space in the calendar. It 
was a shrewd move, quietly done. When 
the other side sought to fill some belated 
dates, the echo of hollow laughter could be 
heard as far east as Dick Copley, who 
likes a joke himself. And the independent 
managers, with no affiliations whatever, be- 
gan to wish the recent apple days were back 
again 

Just now there 


remedy 


1m 


doesn’t seem to be any 
whatever for this impasse. There 
has been talk of a new and vast concert 
hall, to be erected by the theatrical Mr. 
anin, entirely devoid of “artistic” camou- 
which can be used for weddings, 
funerals, mass meetings, the debuts of 


sweet young things in or out of music, 


By Julian 


STREET 


Seaman 








great orchestras and the concerts of those 
hoping for greatness, opera, recitals or a 
friendly chat between Jimmy Walker and 
the Citizens Committee. Sut this is a 
dream. Meanwhile the fight for dates 
Rrows apace, 

One ray of hope in the summer silence 
concerns Franz Kaltenborn and his concerts 
in Central Park. I have heard many re- 
marks, this way and that, concerning the 
timbre of outdoor programs lately. The 
fact remains that Mr. Kaltenborn has a 
bewitching facility in the matter of waltzes. 
He conducts and plays the violin, thereby 
maintaining an interesting tradition. The 
late Leopold Auer was fond of recounting 
his first meeting with Johann Strauss, from 
which Mr. Kaltenborn proudly derives his 
technique in this respect. 

Prof. Auer writes: “The first place I 
visited in Baden-Baden was the Casino . . 
Coming out again, I met the cellist Coss- 
mann Walking beside him was a 
man with a kindly face, to whom he intro- 
duced me. It was Johann Strauss, the 
famous Viennese “king of the waltz” 
Strauss had been engaged by the manage- 
ment of the Baden-Baden Casino to conduct 
their fine orchestra twice a week in open- 
air concerts, for a fee of 3,000 francs a 
performance .... No sooner did Strauss 
mount the platform .... and bow to the 
crowd, than he seemed to magnetize them 
with his personality. When he took up his 
violin and gave the signal to the orchestra 
with his bow, the auditors were breathless. 
He conducted the first few measures of 
every composition; then he would suddenly 
seize his violin, place it against his chin, 
and while he eral carry his orchestra 
away with him, leading them with move- 
ments of the head and beating time with 
his foot.” 

Mr. Kaltenborn does just that thing. 
And a Strauss waltz outdoors in the Kalten- 
born manner, is something to remember. 

But if you yearn for music of another 
kind, raw rhythm shorn of nuance and re- 
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finement, stray down Sixth Avenue some 
torrid noon to 43d Street. Ten to one 
you'll see a pair of blind musicians, walk- 
ing single file. One twangs a guitar, the 
other toots a saxophone. They are musi- 
cians, these two. Perfect rhythm, perfect 
alignment, an innate sense of tone value. 
Even the bus boys in the adjacent res- 
taurants shuffle their feet. Drop a coin in 
their tin cup and pass on. You have heard 
something no concert hall could equal. All 
the vaudeville managers must be asleep. 
No one thought to mention that Die 
Meistersinger, which opened the opera sea- 
son at the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, 
May 22, was managed backstage by Hans 
Sachs ....A_ certain’ musical publicity 
firm has just split wide open, with the 
brains and accounts securely perched on 
the twenty-eighth floor of the same build- 
ing. Dismal groans are rising from the 
old office on the sixth floor. Ah, well! 
Hereé’s a new one about Toscanini. The 
Maestro was listening to Lohengrin as in- 
terpreted by Stokowski via the radio. The 
Maestro held his ears and sighed. “I do 
not ask,” he remarked plaintively, “whether 
Mr. Stokowski can conduct ‘Lohengrin,’ 
but has he ever done so.” .. They say 
the Metropolitan’s new Swedish soprano is 
a fetching Sieglinde .... And now the 
former Emperor of China is going in for 
Chinese opera. Supposedly, no one will 
care if he sings off-key. And that’s some- 
thing of a break for an ex-King nowadays. 


Castelle Artist Wins Another 
Competition 

George Castelle, prominent vocal teacher 
of Baltimore, Md., has had so many of 
his pupils win important competitions that 
it comes as no surprise that Helen Stokes, 
one of the artists from his studios, has won 
the $1,000 National Opera Club Prize and 
the first National Artist Prize offered by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Miss Stokes has pursued her vocal studies 
exclusively with the Castelles, studying 
singing with Mr. Castelle and coaching with 
Mrs. Castelle. Another competition won 
by this gifted young soprano was the At- 
water Kent Contest in Maryland. 

Mrs. Castelle and Miss Stokes plan to 
sail on the Bremen next Monday to join 
Mr. Castelle in Mondsee, Austria, as both 
of the Castelles have been engaged to teach 
this summer at the Austro-American Con- 
servatory. 


Hugh Ross to Teach at Guilmant 
Organ School 


Hugh Ross, conductor of the Schola Can- 


torum, has been engaged by Dr. William 
C. Carl to teach choir training and con- 
ducting at the Guilmant Organ School, New 
York City, 3 with the fall term. 
The success of Ross as conductor of the 
Schola on be aa has won for him a high 
place in New York music life. Students of 
the Guilmant School will benefit from his 
experience in choral work and its technic. 


Effa Ellis Perfield in New Studio 


Effa Ellis Perfield has moved her New 
York studios to ,Park Avenue and 86th 
Street, where she will teach in the fall. She 
is spending the summer at her farm in 
Brownville, Me., after a busy season. 
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group 


Leon Theodore Levy 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Levy: 

It has been a pleasure 
song A Feather In The 
liked, and I sang it on my 
last fall and on my American 
It is a well written, musicianly 
song 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
AmeELITA GALui-CuRCI. 
High Mount, N. Y. 
April 28, 1931. 


The Musicat Courter in its Reviews of 
New Music gave the following criticism of 
the other two songs mentioned above. 





Levy 
published by J 


Bdig 
Galli-Curci Praises Song of ple enough to be performed by any 
Leon Theodore Levy in public or private schools. 
Mr. Levy has also produced works for 
Among the compositions of Leon Theo- piano and for orchestra which are frequently 
dore Levy which have recently gained rec- featured in echool recitals and on the radio. 
ognition are three songs—A Feather in the 
Wind, Francesca’s Song, and Seven Old ST DIO N TES 
Women Sit for Tea,—which singers in in- U O 
— numbers are using with great suc- (Continued from page 24) 
The following letter from Mme. Amelita SOLON ALBERTI 
Galli-Curci was received by Mr. Levy re- Solon Alberti recently presented a number 
cently. Galli-Curci discovered this song of his artist-pupils in a series of recitals at 
quite by herself, and the fact that she had his New York studio. Mae Mackie, con- 
been singing it was not known to the com- _ tralto, gave the program on June 1, offer- 
poser until someone happened to send him a_ ing German Lieder, a Moussorgsky aria, 
program from Chicago. French and Russian numbers and My Lady 
Sleeps and The Hour, both by Mr. Alberti. 
On June 3, Helen Board, soprano, and Floyd 
iN a a al Townsley, tenor, presented numbers by 
Winds: dt da were: well Mozart, Schumann, Bizet, Alberti and others 
English Concert Tour and a selected group of folk songs. 
Tour last winter. The June 5 recital featured William 
and very effective Weeks, basso, in songs by Gluck, Monte- 
verdi, Schubert, Schumann, Widor, Griffes, 
Garnet, Alberti, etc., and a Verdi aria. The 
final program in the series was given by 
Virginia Syms, soprano, and Milford Jack- 
son, baritone. Miss Syms sang Mr. Alberti’s 
Trees, a Verdi aria, and songs by Strauss, 
Kramer and Watts. Mr. Jackson offered 
old Italian numbers, German Lieder and a 
Francesca’s Song.—It is unusual to find the Russian group. Large audiences attended 
writer of the poem to which this music is set all of these events, and each singer revealed 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart—providing verses for any the qualities of fine stage presence, technical 
composer but Cadman, but she has found another ss . : 7: rN 
worthy composer in Mr, Levy, who has made an ease and flowing tone characteristic of 
unusually impressive work of it. It is a work Alberti pupils. 
of passion and longing, and the music expresses MAY STONE 
these emotions magnificently. There is an ecstasy i . a 
in it that is unusual, The music has also an un A Musica Courier representative visited 
usually intimate association with the words. They the May Stone studio the other day and 
are knitted closely together in a manner that staved just long enough to hear three of 
indicates the composer’s genuine gift. A man who - P 2 age 
can write a thing like this should go far. this well known teacher’s pupils: Christine 
Seven Old Women Sit For Tea.—The first pages Colwell, Erna Miru and Betty Wayne. 
of this song read like a comedy, but it is, in fact, Mrs. Colwell was the first to perform. In 
a tragedy. It opens with the musical commonplace 
that one has a right to expect from the words, and three songs, one of them a Spiritual, she 
leads then to music of emotional depth and of in- revealed a soprano voice of naturally lovely 
terest. Very original. quality, full and resonant, and used with 
Many of Mr. Levy’s songs are settings of taste. In contrast to this singer was Betty 
lyrics by Nelle Richmond Eberhart. She Wayne, a young and personable coloratura 
and Mr. Levy have never met, one reason Soprano, whose voice floated to lofty heights 
being that Mr. Levy lives in New Rochelle, without the slightest effort. There was also 
N. Y., and Mrs. Eberhart in Chicago. Their @ warmth to her singing and a style that 
correspondence began through the sugges- should bring her success. 
tion of a Boston publisher who knew the Erna Miru, a dramatic soprano with plenty 
work of each of them and who thought, of temperament, disclosed in the Santuzza 
rightly, that their collaboration would pro- aria and other songs, a big voice of excellent 
duce happy results. quality and wide range. Her field should be 
All of Mr. Levy’s songs are published by opera, in which she has already had some 
Schirmer, New York. Some of their titles ¢xperience on tour. 
are: Rondel (poem by Swinburne); The All three artists gave indication of 
Sound of Flutes and Oh World Be Gay with ‘admirable training. Their work was also 
Me (poems by Eberhart). All of these characterized by impeccable diction, which 
songs are in suitable range for lyric or dra- lent much to the pleasure derived. 
matic soprano, excepting Seven Old Women 
Sit for Tea, which is for medium voice. 
Among other compositions by Mr. A ” E R | C A 8 | s T } T U T £ 
are three drama dances 
Fischer & Bro., New York. The choreog- 
raphy and the stories were furnished by APPLIED MUSIC 
Miriam Marmein, whose prominence as a Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
dancer is equalled by her great talent as a R. Huntington Woodman 
creative artist. These dances are intended Theory and Composition 
for children, and although they are quite 230 West 59th St.. New York 
; 2 : age ° Tel. ClIrele 7-5329 
suitable for public performance they are sim- 
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Virgil Piano Conservatory Recital 
The last of the 
held this season at the 
vatory, New York, took place June 13 
here was a friendly audience and the stu- 
dents played unusually well. The program 
offered numbers by Handel, Godard, Friml, 
Virgil, Godowsky, Chopin and others. Pu 
pils who took part were Anna Slochower, 
Marie Vaughan, Dorothy McCullen, Amalia 
Gatti, Nell Okum, Alice Weil, Fannie War 
show, Phyllis Clemente and Poppea Ricci 
They played with the usual grace and ac 
curacy of Virgil pupils, and each so well 
that it seems unfair to mention any in par 
ticular Poppea Ricci, advanced student, 
Sous Bois by Victor Staub and a 
number with great delicacy and 
Many of the audience lingered to 
Miss Ricci on her playing. 


bi-weekly school recitals 
Virgil Piano Con 


played 
Rubin 


velocity 


stem 
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Gallo Sues Basiola 

According to reports, Aurelio Gallo, as 
assignee of Fortune Gallo, impresario of the 
San Carlo Opera Company and president of 
the corporation, is suing Mario Basiola, Met- 
ropolitan Opera House baritone, for $45,956 
for breach of contract with the San Carlo 
Opera Company of Illinois, under which the 
latter for all Basiola’s con 
certs, radio engagements and phonograph 
records for five years. On June 23 Justice 
Ford, of the Supreme Court denied a motion 
on the part of the defendant to dismiss two 
of the causes of action. 


—The Balsams> 
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OPPORTUNITI ES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 








)ULD YOU like to combine a vacation 
with concentrated voice work and study 
under one of New York’s best known 
teachers at quaint Cape Cod during 
August? Terms one-half those of the New 
York Studios. Request Folder. Address 
of Musicat Courier, 


“P. M. M.” care 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 





EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at sominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France 





8TH STREET, 63 


Studios ) 


WEST 
outside ; 
baths, kitchenettes; reasonable. 

one SChuyler 4-5135 


(Central 
Spacious, pianos, 
Tele- 


TED | x pe rienced piano instructor 

perate in building up class of ad- 

pupils in established Westchester 

chool Address “S. R. G.” care of 

Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York 





STUDIO 30 x 65 feet on Fifth Avenue 
Fully equipped with stage, grand piano, 
shower and dressing room facilities. Ideal 

r Rehearsals, Dancing or Master Classes. 
Alice Pratt, 145 West 55th Street, New 
York. ClIrcle 7-5192 





PIANOS FOR RENT 

The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 
Fifth Ave.), New York. 


MUSICAL 


With Purcell in 
Westminster 


(Continued from page 6) 

of 1682 shows what Wagner owed to Pur- 
cell in 1862. A short quotation from Pur- 
cell will suffice (see accompanying example ). 

See the boldness of the discords in the 
passing notes of the melody and the bass! 
They are Purcell’s; every one of them. The 
youthful spirit and joyous freedom of the 
beginning of Die Meistersinger are old Eng- 
lish. 
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Nobody pretends to place Purceil on a 
pedestal with Handel, Bach, and Wagner. 
He did not live to complete his work; and 
the art of music was not formed when Pur- 
cell wrote. He would be as amazed as any- 
body could he see how the mustard seed has 
grown into an oak since he laid down his 
pen. 

Standing on Purcell’s tomb, I recalled a 
solemn and impressive ceremony I witnessed 
in Westminster Abbey thirty-five years ago 
when the two hundredth anniversary of Pur- 
cell’s death was celebrated with the per- 
formance of much of the music he had com- 
posed while he was organist of the Abbey. 


June 


Yer 


Since that 21st of November, 1895, a good 
many musical reputations have faded out, 
but I think that Purcell now stands higher 
in the estimation of the world than he stood 
a hundred years ago. 

I left the Abbey and crossed the Thames. 
Purcell would not have recognized the scene 
I saw; for the vast Houses of Parliament 
are not a century old, and the two square 
towers on Westminster Abbey were added 
by Sir Christopher Wren long after Pur- 
cell’s day. His music and the ancient Abbey 
itself are the only genuine antiques in the 
modern city of Westminster, which is now 
a part of London. 





Marion Kingsbury-Cerati Pupils 
in Recital 
Despite the inclement weather 
hundred people gathered in Studio 815, 
Steinway Hall, to hear a program given 
by pupils of Marion Kingsbury-Cerati on 
June 16. The participants were in various 
stages of development, ranging from be- 
ginners to professionals, and therefore, 
gave a comprehensive idea of the work done 
at the Cerati studio of vocal and dramatic 
art 
Mrs 


about a 


formerly a member of the 
Metropolite in Opera Company and_ well 
known also for her dramatic successes, in- 
wetuel the pupils and in a gracious man- 
ner told the audience something about their 
work in the studio and in the profession. 

The interesting and well arranged pro- 
gram was opened auspiciously with a move- 
ment from a Haydn symphony played by 
the two studio accompanists, Miss Sidney 
Kaplan and Isabelle Rattner. Two trios 
Grieg’s In a Boat and Kreisler’s The Old 
Refrain—were sung by Gladys Christie, Ist 
soprano; Miss Rattner, 2nd soprano, and 
Margaret B. White, contralto. The voices 
blended well and the numbers were ex- 
pressively sung. 

Gloria Gladstone came next with two 
recitations In the first one she related 
realistically the impressions of a nine year 
old boy when a baby brother arrives at his 
home and becomes the center of attraction. 
Her second number had to do with goblins, 
and it, too, won the applause and apprecia- 
tion of the audience. 

3y way of contrast, Edward Lowney 
then sang Just a Wearyin’ for You and 
You'll Remember Me, from the Bohemian 
Girl, in which he revealed a tenor voice 
of good quality. He was well received and 
gave an encore 

Rene Malsch, soprano, was heard in 
Logan's Pale Moon, and gave ample evi- 
dence that she has possibilities musically 
which would develop rapidly were she to 
put the necessary time and effort into prac- 
tise. 

Elon J 
calling 
a number with 
Lesson, which was 


Cerati, 


Anderson not only sang three 
for diversified moods but also 
Mrs. White, The Singing 
well done vocally and 
histrionically. The applause was especially 
spontaneous following this number. 

At the last moment two of Mrs. Cerati’s 
artist pupils were unable to appear at this 
musicale. Their place, however, was ade- 
quately filled by Vance Hayes, a triply 
gifted young artist (he paints, sings and 
plays the piano) who received some instruc- 
tion from Mrs. Cerati in the early days 
of his studies. Mr. Hayes sang a group of 
numbers, in all of which he displayed in- 
nate musicianship. Some of those who 
heard him for the first time on this occa- 
sion will look forward to tuning in on his 
radio appearances. 

Although Lorraine Malsch is practically 
a beginner in the study of dramatic art, she 
has made such rapid progress in character- 
ization that she completely held the at- 
tention of the audience in the humorous 
recitation, Learning to Drive. She was 
encored and gave May Dream, a number in 
an entirely different vein 

James Seevers was an excellent choice to 
close the program. He chose as his num- 
hers an aria from Martha, Mana-Zucca’s 
always popular Top of the Mornin’ and 
Malloy’s Kerry Dance. A voice of good 
quality, a beautiful pianissimo, and artistic 
interpretations were among the assets no- 
ticed in his singing. 


solos 


Geraldine Farrar rom Radio 


Geraldine Farrar has broken the promise 
she made herself, and will sing for the radio 
after all. She will make her debut over 
station WJZ, at ten-thirty o’clock from the 
National Broadcasting Studios, on June 29 
over a coast-to-coast network. It is under- 


stood that Miss Farrar has been engaged for 
only one radio appearance, and there was 
some speculation as to whether the artist 
looks upon the incident as an experiment. 

Farrar has been before the public for 
thirty years, making her operatic debut on 
October 15, 1901, at the Royal Opera in 
Berlin. 


The C eulhdee $1, 000 Prize 


Under the provisions of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, the Division 
of Music in the Library of Congress offers 
The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge prize of 
$1,000 for a chamber music work written 
for six string instruments (without piano). 
This competition is open to composers of all 
nationalities. 

The competition will close September 30, 
1932. Manuscripts (score and parts) should 
be sent anonymously (with the full name 
and address of the composer in a sealed en- 
velope accompanying the music) to the chief 
of the Music “~la° Library of Congress, 
W. ashington, D. No award will be made 
if a majority of ad judges so recommend. 

Only such original works (i. e., not ar- 
rangements) will be eligible as have never 
before been pub lished or publicly performed. 
The composer’s holograph score of the win- 
ning work will remain the property of the 
Library of Congress, as an addition to its 
collection of manuscripts. The Library re- 
serves to itself the sole right of per rformance 
of the winning work within one year after 
the award of the prize. The winning work 
will receive its first performance at the next 
Festival of Chamber Music in the Library of 
Congress in April, 1933. All works entered 
in this competition are accepted subject to 
these conditions. 


Promenade Concerts at Mecca 
Auditorium in New York 

\ series of nightly Promenade Concerts 
will be presented at the Mecca Temple 
Auditorium, New York City, commencing 
on Wednesday, July 8, at 8:45 P. M., under 
the management of Paul Sydow and at 
popular prices ranging from 50 cents to $1. 
A full symphony orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of the Viennese conductor, Egon Ebert, 
who on this occasion will make his Amer- 
ican debut, will present a varied program 
of symphonic and lighter music. 

Well known artists will appear at these 
concerts, and it is contemplated to give an 
opportunity to talent of outstanding merit 
or promise to appear before the New York 
public. This refers to vocalists, instru- 
mentalists and composers of all nationalities. 
Ballet productions on special nights are 
planned as well. 

Smoking will be permitted all over the 
house, and by means of an up-to-date cool- 
ing system with which the Mecca Temple 
Auditorium is equipped, the temperature can 
be kept always comfortable and refreshing, 
even on the hottest evenings. 


Orchestral Training for Children 


The Heckscher Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Isidor Strassner, a mem- 
ber of the Philharmonic Symphony Society, 
will continue rehearsals during the summer. 
Any boy or girl between the ages of ten and 
sixteen desiring orchestral training is in- 


vited to join. The address of the orchestra 
is 1 East 104th Street, New York. 


Percy Grainger the Feature of 
Goldman Band Week 

Appearing in the triple capacity of com- 
poser, conductor and pianist with the Gold- 
man Band in Central Park on June 19, Percy 
Grainger attracted a mammoth audience. 
He conducted his new composition, Blithe 
Bells, which he characterizes as a “free 
ramble” on a Bach theme, his setting of the 
Irish tune, Londonderry Air, and his Coun- 
try Gardens. Then, under the leadership of 
Mr. Goldman, the composer pianist played 
his children’s march, Over the Hills and Far 
Away, to the immense delight of the listen- 
ers. 

Mr. Goldman devoted the 
the program to numbers by Tschaikowsky, 
which included the andante from the fifth 
symphony, excerpts from the Casse Noisette 
Suite and the 1812 Overture. The concert 
closed with numbers by Bach and Victor 
Herbert. 


earlier part of 


Miloradovich for Chautauqua 

Milo Miloradovich has been engaged to 
sing leading roles for the season of Summer 
Opera in the Norton Memorial Hall at Lake 
Chautauqua. 

She will be heard as Madame Butterfly in 
Puccini’s opera of the same name. She will 
also sing the role of Julietta, in Tales of 
Hcffman by Offenbach, and the Countess in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Secret of Suzanne. Miss 
Miloradovich will also sing in the oratorios 
Elijah and Stabat Mater and the leading 
soprano part in a presentation of Gluck’s 
Orpheus in concert form with orchestra. 


Virginia Colombati to Resume 
Teaching in New York in 
September 
Virginia Colombati, teacher of Josephine 
Lucchese and other artists, will return to 
America in September and reopen her vocal 
studios in New York. Mme. Colombati 
has been in Italy for the past year vaca- 
tioning for her health. Her many pupils, 
admirers and friends will be happy to know 

of her return. 


Summer Courses for Supervisors, 
Teachers and Students 
Summer courses in operetta, dancing, pag- 
eant, voice and drama, for supervisors, 
teachers and students, will be given at the 
Whitehead School in Steinway Hall. Kurt 
Grudzinski will have charge of the speak- 
ing and singing classes, Douglass Whitehead 
of play directing and dramatic expression, 
and Virginia Whitehead of the natural, crea- 

tive and folk dancing classes. 
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Birmingham, Ala., Notes 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa.— Alice Chalifoux, 
graduate student of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in (Philadelphia, who recently was 
given a three year contract as solo harpist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, is at home in 
Birmingham for a short stay with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Chalifoux. She 
will also be at the head of the harp depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
next year. Miss Chalifoux will go from 
here to Camden, Me., for a period of inten- 
sive study with her teacher, Carlos Salzedo, 
before entering upon her duties in Cleveland. 

Joyce Lyon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Lyon, graduated with honors from 
the piano department of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music on June 12. Her teacher 
was Dr. Carol Liszniewski. Miss yop also 
studied in Paris, France, for a yeat© She 
is at home in this city for the summer. 

Mrs. J. W. Luke, Mrs. Emmett Johnson, 
arid Alice Graham will attend the master 
classes at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music this summer. 

Mary Cook Cowerd, Birmingham’s blind 
soprano, who has had a career in vaudeville, 
recently gave a brilliant concert in this city 
while here on a visit to relatives. She has 
recently returned from a period of vocal 
study in Italy. 

Martha Knight, pianist, pupil of Alice 
Graham, is meeting with success as a com- 
poser. One of her song compositions was 
recently sung with success on a concert 
program, and she will play several of her 
compositions before the Alabama Writers’ 
Conclave, which assembles in Montevallo 
on June 22. 

Benagh Tillman, baritone of Bessemer, 
contest winner in the Federation of Music 
Club’s auditicn, left to continue his vocal 
studies at the Chicago Musical College this 
summer. 

Eleanor Matthews, soprano, winner in the 
contest held by the State Federation of Music 
Clubs, has gone to San Francisco, where she 
entered the National contest. 

The Birmingham Conservatory of Music 
is holding a series of student recitals in the 
Conservatory concert hall during the sum- 
mer. A. G. 


New York Federation Biennial 


The New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs announces that its biennial convention 
will be held in April, 1932. Projects to be 
considered include: College Women’s Choral 
Contests; Establishment of Presentation Bu- 
reau for young artists in conjunction with 
the Madrigal Society; Promotion of a Long 
Island Festival; Further Development of 
Choirs and Church Music, Forums and Fes- 
tivals; Educational Forums for Teachers’ 
Organizations; Sponsorship of American 
Programs by composers of New York State; 
Junior Rally Day with Programs and Con- 
tests; Organization of Negro Music Federa- 
tion. 


Barrere Concludes June Concerts 


At Town Hall, on June 18, Georges 
Barrere and his Little Symphony gave the 
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last concert of their June series. The pro- 
gram included John Alden Carpenter's Little 
Indian and Little Dancer and Robert Braine’s 
Phantasy. Other numbers on the program 
were two Mozart overtures, Schubert’s fifth 
symphony, three short numbers by Albeniz 
and three flute solos by Wormser, Widor and 
Gluck, played by Mr. Barrere. 

The Braine Phantasy, in which the com- 
poser played the piano part, is a well-con- 
structed work, written in a style not too 
modern, contains wholesome melody aplenty 
and is happily free of “modern” idiosyn- 
crasies. It was received with much applause, 
both for composer and pianist. 


Jay W. Fay for Ithaca College 


Jay W. Fay, nationally known music edu- 
cator, at present director of music in the 
public schools of Plainfield, N. J., has been 
engaged as director of the Band and Orches- 
tra School of the Department of Music Edu- 
cation at Ithaca College, devoted to Music, 


Furlong-White photo 


JAY W. FAY 


formerly 
affiliated 


Education, 
and 


Physical 
Conservatory 


Drama and 
the Ithaca 
schools. 

Mr. Fay graduated from the University 
of Rochester in 1907. His professional 
training in instruments of the band and sym- 
phonic orchestra has been with prominent 
teachers, and he has had experience pro- 
fessionally with such organizations as Con- 
way’s Concert Band, the Kilties Band, Fra- 
ser Highlanders Band (of which he was as- 
sistant director) and the Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Mr. Fay teaches all instruments and is 
known for his contributions to educational 
magazines and his activities as conductor and 
teacher. From 1920 to 1924 he was super- 
visor of instrumental music in the Rochester 
public schools and for four years director of 
music in the schools of Louisville, Ky. From 
1923 to 1927 Mr. Fay was chairman of the 
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National Committee on Instrumental Affairs 
of the Supervisors National Conference. 

Mr. Fay will teach this summer at Rut- 
gers College, as instructor in three courses 
as well as directing the summer orchestra. 
He will also receive his M. Ed. degree this 
year. 

He will replace Ernest S. Williams, for 
the past two years director of the Band and 
Orchestra School of the Ithaca College, 
whose resignation will take effect at the 
close of the summer session. 


Marriage Evokes 
Eulogy 


In the current June number of the London 
musical monthly, The Musical Mirror and 
Fanfare, an entire page is devoted by “Sin- 
jon Wood,” (the British composer and poli- 
tician, Captain a-Beckett Williams), to Dr. 
| eigh Henry, composer, conductor and critic, 
and director of opera in the Incorporated 
London Academy of Music, who was mar- 
ried recently at Greenwich, Conn. 

The writer says: “I have called this arti- 
cle of mine ‘Epithalamium’, which my eru- 
dite readers will know was the name given 
to a nuptial song or poem. The hero of this 
epithalamium is no less a person than Leigh 
Henry, who has been married, in America, 
to Paula Lecler, the New York poetess. The 
political and commercial worlds, the musical, 
literary and film worlds, not to mention the 
dismal world devoted to sport—I know them 
all, and it would be idle to deny it. So the 
more value may be placed on my statement 
when I say, quite deliberately, that I have 
never met anyone with a brighter brain, or 
a keener mind than Leigh Henry. It is the 
brain of a barrister allied to the mind of an 
artist. Joined to these mental gifts are 
those far greater assets—spiritual gifts. 
Some of us know Leigh Henry as a poet and 
writer, more still as a brilliant lecturer, most 
of us as a critic of unusual discernment and 
knowledge. As a librettist and writer of 
plays he has a real feeling for drama and a 
fine sense of climax. His ‘Talkie,’ written 
around John Bull (the composer), is very 
good indeed. 

“As a lecturer and public speaker, Leigh 
Henry is excellent. When he is engaged in 
verbal controversy it is a delight to witness 
the way he can swing his adversaries round. 
Particularly is he good when addressing 
children, and this is a great test for a speak- 
er, for youngsters form the most difficult 
audience in the world. You have to get 
down to stark facts and the essentials where 
they are concerned. They are critics in- 
deed. 

“Which brings me to the consideration of 
Leigh Henry as a musical critic. He has 
written voluminously everywhere. At his 
best he need fear no rival. He has this in- 
estimable advantage in his critical work— 
he is himself a musician and composer, not a 
journalist with a pretty pen who happens to 
like music. He possesses that quality, the 
lack of which distinguishes many English 
critics—I mean enthusiasm. This has en- 
abled him to be of very real help to those 
who have made their preliminary bow of 
late years. No one fought more for Stra- 
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A BUSY CELLIST 


GEORGES MIQUELLE 

cellist of the Detroit 
chestra, who has had many engagements to 
keep him occupied since the closing of the 
Detroit season. He attended the Coolidge 
Festival in Washington, which he mo- 
tored to New York to play at several Bach 
Masses, which were given at Carnegie Hall 
in May. He then appeared as first cellist 
with the orchestra at White Plains for the 
Westchester Festival. He ying a 
short holiday, and will leave for Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., to appear with the orchestra 
there during the summer season Mr. Mi- 
quelle is also a member of the Chautauqua 
String Quartet, which gave numerous con- 

certs at the colony last 
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vinsky, when few else would take him up. 
Prokofieff is another for whom he did much 
in his early days. Erik Satie, poor old man, 
was still another. Of our own composers, 
he fought the battles of Bliss, Bax, 
sens and Fogg, long before anyone 
them seriously, and although he disliked 
Philip Heseltine, he did much to boost 
‘Peter Warlock’ (Heseltine’s speudonym 

Ed.). Again, he was a great champion of 
sartok.” To these might be added many 
American composers whose work Leigh 
Henry has propagated in Europe. 


[A-Beckett Williams is the only political 
British musician. He is the chairman of the 
Music Council of the Liberal Educatton 
Leaque and the Liberal Musical and Dra- 
matic Union and has stood for Parliament 
on several occasions. He is a cousin of 
Crawshay Williams, the dramatist and 
novelist, who is now heading a department 
in’ British International Films at Elstree, 
near London.—The Editor.) 
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What 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
235 W. 40th Street, New York City 








HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 


JOSEPHINE LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
French Diction and Interpretation for Singers 
6 Fine Arts Bidg., Cola 
Phone Web. 3627 versey 4400 


* KINGSBURY- CERATI 


r VOICE — STAGH TECHNIC — DICTION 
® Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


61 Grove Street, New York Tel. SPring 17-8840 
CHRISTOPHER 


mor FLAYES 


AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


Z. DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Orpea Company 


A 911 Kimball Hall 
Concert Singer 


V.NO oe 


Mr. Nola can sag a nes from the primary rudiments 
of voice cultu highest pinnacle of perfection. 
FREE VOICE 


STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel.: Circle 17-9006 or STillwell 4-0679 
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Operatic and 


WIOLIN MEASTERY 
HARRY 
KONONOWE Ed ee 
Studie: 1304 Grand Concourse, N, Y. C. Tel. JErome 71-8642 


ANGELO MATURO 


VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
Address 





: 16 EB. 42nd St. (9th Floor) New York 


Telephone: VAnderbilt 3-6486 





JOSEFIN 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
SUMMER CLASSES JUNE and JULY 1001 
Srupio: 215 W. 75th St., N. ¥ Tel: TRafaigar 7-237 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 








HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 


Address Harold Land Mgt., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 











HELEN BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 


Specialist im correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, ete. 


Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Clrele 7-5420 
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THE PIANO 


and Other Musical Instruments 


foes William Geppert ssseeaas=——Z) 


‘ pessimists who have for so long a 
blamed the radio for all the ills that 
pertain to music, should stop and consider 
pments tend to cloud this at 
part of who spend more 
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Music teachers should not blame the radio 
for all that has come during the past de- 
pression, for there have been no exceptions 
to the general rule as to the conditions that 

existed, but which now are slowly but 
safely coming to a basis of what we might 
term prosperity, although the lessons that 
have been taught during these past few years 
are of great value and will turn to a profit 
in the near future. 

Piano dealers and 
plain bitterly of the 
dealers and salesmen 
conditions that surround the 
mercial situation they would realize that 
there is just as much money in this coun- 
try today as there ever was, and if efforts 

made to go after it and to work as 

to sell pianos now as a few decades 

st, there is good business to be done. There 

dealers who proven this and are 
proving it every day. 

Broadcasting will never take the place of 
advertising, any more than broad- 
take the place of the work of 
It was claimed, when the broad- 
music was first taken up, 

concert artists could not under any cir- 
umstances make a living. The first demon- 
stration of this was made when John McCor- 
k broadcast one week and turned thou- 
ands of people away from Carnegie Hall 
next week 

The writer believes that the 
1931-32 will be a 
people are anxious now hear the artists 
“in person,” just as are the people drawn 
into movie theaters to see this or that movie 

“in person.” 

who are pessimistically inclined 
would but as much time in their own 
efforts to obtain business as they do in dis 
cussing why they do not get business and 
blaming the radio and other things for it, 
they would be in a far better condition, for 
they have had materially to restrict their 
overhead, which means a restriction as to 
living expenses that is equal to the reducing 
of the overhead of any other business, for 
music teaching is just as much a business as 
the selling of the production of the industrials 
of this country. 
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The Concert Grands 

When we talk about the piano and what 
has happened to it in the past two or three 
vears, the thought obtrudes as to what the 
“eo men are doing to keep the piano be- 
fore the people. In years gone by there 
a number of manufacturers who utilized 

the concert stage to advertise their pianos, 
and in doing this they manufactured concert 
grand pianos. Great artists were sent out, 
and several firms that utilized this method 
of advertising are today holding their name 


were 


COURIER 


values through the work that was done in 
that way of publicity upon the concert stage. 

This past season only two manufacturers 
utilized the concert stage and kept alive the 
piano and its tone values through these pub- 
lic appearances of the great artists. This 
work is not entirely confined to pianists, for 
no musical event, with the exception prob- 
ably of the great orchestras, could be given 
without the use of a piano. But there was 
not an individual appeal made in this direc- 
tion by the piano manufacturers, and always 
have the dealers been lax in their efforts to 
forward musical events in their own terri- 
tories. This is probably caused by the com- 
petition as between the pianos of value. If 
there were five dealers in a center where a 
great pianist was to appear, there would be 
one dealer representing the make of piano 
the artist played. Probably his efforts were 
made to aid in the success of the appearance 
of the artist, and this measured through the 
attendance of those who contributed to pay 
expenses. On the other hand, there were 
four dealers actively engaged in trying to 
kill the appearance of the artist because of 
the piano used. 

This was an altogether wrong method on 
the part of dealers, for it mattered not what 
make of piano was used in a musical event, 
whether pianist, violinist or singer, and all 
five of the dealers in such a center should 
have contributed in every way to give the 
artist appearing a good audience. It is seem- 
ingly a thing that is not understandable that 
piano dealers would fight themselves when 
they should be doing everything then can to 
help themselves. Certainly this antagonistic 
attitude on the part of those who did not 
handle the particular piano played at a musi- 
cal event, sant ame the efforts of the one 
dealer that did handle the piano. 

Herein is something for musicians and 
piano teachers to think about. They should 
bring their influence to bear in every way 
upon the dealers, but here again is pre- 
sented that comp#tition that impelled a musi- 
cian or teacher to throw his or her strength 
toward the one dealer that handled probably 
the piano that was played by the individual 
musician or music teacher. 

This has brought about during these past 
lean years a change as to the creating or the 
obtaining the influence of local musicians. 
t is safe to say that 90 per cent. of the 
pianos that were on the free list of dealers 
throughout the country have been obliter 
ated. The makers of concert grand pianos 
have retrenched in many ways. In the olden 
times it was easy for anyone to get a piano 
used at a local musical event, and that 
without cost. -This has been done away with. 
There is a great saving effected thereby and 
musicians have complained bitterly because 
they have been asked to pay for the moving 
of pianos. There would be no charge for 
the piano itself, but why should the dealer 
give a musician a piano and then add to that 
the moving expenses 

The musician should own the piano that 
is used in his work. This contribution to 
artists of the past is not now in existence 
except in particular instances. It is a move 
in the right direction. When a musician ties 
himself to a particular dealer in his own 
territory, he is in exactly the same position 
as is the artist who appears with the piano 
handled by one dealer. The musician is in 
the same position; if there are five dealers 
in the town and a piano is furnished one 
musician, the other four naturally are going 


to be 





THE COMSTOCK, 


CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 


June 1Vs2 
to work against that musician. however, 
the musician owns the piano Pi is being 
used, there is an independence that is dif- 
ferent. 

Special prices often are made for musi- 
cians, and if they but keep up their payments 
and are absolutely independent they can be 
just as honest with their pupils or with 
their friends they have influence with when 
it comes to the question of the selection of a 
piano as a citizen who knows nothing about 
music and feels that he would like to have 
a piano. All these things are now more 
easily arranged and brought into a perfect 
understanding than attempting to make 
changes during so-called good times. Be in- 
dependent. 

x cal ~ 
The Concert Stage 

It would be a sad loss to the piano if the 
two houses that the past season supplied the 
concert grand for special demonstrations on 
the concert stage were to drop out of the 
field. This is not to be expected, but let 
the musician visualize just what would hap- 
pen to the piano if there were no concert 
appearances and the piano was not made 
known to the people through such public ex- 
hibitions. The work the past year was done 
by the Baldwin and Steinway houses. The 
concerts that formerly were given by the 
Mason & Hamlin, Knabe and Chickering 
houses were not carried out as in former 
years. Those houses carried the burden of 
the public exploitation of the piano, and this 
loss had its effect on the piano itself. 

It is to be hoped that the Knabe, the 
Chickering and the Mason & Hamlin will 
again be heard the coming but there 
have been no announcements this 
effect. 

We all admit that the carrying on of the 
exploitation of a piano on the concert stage 
has been very expensive, but all good adver- 
tising is expensive. It would also be a great 
loss to the great pianists if the work was 
not carried on by the manufacturers, yet it 
would seem as though the pianists themselves 
would realize the great work that has been 
done in the past. It may be that there will 
be a recovery and the concert grand will 
again be sent throughout the country on its 
mission of music. 


WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical center 
of America for sixty-two years 
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made to 











Factory and Offices 
Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 

















NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


Mathushek 
Piano Manufacturing Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 
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MME. AKSAROVA IN JOVIAL MOOD. 
The well known Russian soprano is shown in the accompanying snapshots with several of 
the artists who participated with her in giving two very successful concerts in Brighton, 
England. The gentlemen with Mme. Aksarova in the picture at the right are (left to 
right) David Sissermann, cellist; Howard Fry, baritone; and Shepherd Munn, pianist. 
July 5 will find the soprano singing in Ilfracombe. 
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CONCERT HALL OF THE EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 
The stage of the Empress Room of the new Canadian Pacific liner will serve as a concert 
platform and bandstand and is also equipped with a screen and loud speaker for the first-run 
talking pictures shown during the five-day voyages of the vessel. Designed by Sir John 
Lavery, R. A., the Empress Room’s central dome is a map of the sky, with stars pictured 
as they were on the night of June 11, 1930, when the new ship was launched by the Prince 
of Wales. The piano, a concert grand, was designed by Sir John Lavery, and was first 
played on the liner’s maiden voyage, May 27-June 1, from Southampton to Quebec. ° Th 
room is nearly 70 feet long and correspondingly broad. (Photo by Courtesy Canadian 
Pacific Steamships.) 


LOUISE ROSENSTIEL 
age eight, who gave a success- 
, i taal ful musicianship and piano re- 
» 4 ” > TA? r ; 5 pepe 

; EDYTHE BROWN ING, cital recently at the Effa Ellis 
American soprano whose excellent voice, charm, and Perficld studios in New York 
personality thrilled her audiences when she gave City. 

a program on May 25, at the League of American Pen 
Women’s Association, and on May 26, at the Lenox 
Hill Opera Guild. Miss Browning will shortly leave 
for Scandinavia, where she will give several concerts. 


SIR HAMILTON HARTY, 

British conductor, who made his first pub- 

: lic appearance in America at Boston, June 

- ii 20, as guest of the famous “Pop” concerts, 
. : when they played his arrangement of A 
Londonderry Air. The distinguished con 

ductor returned the compliment by direct- 

ing the closing concert of the “Pop” season 

on the following evening, June 21, after 

which he left for Hollywood, Cal., where 

he will appear as conductor at the Holly- 

wood Bowl. 


LOUIS PERSINGER 

and two young violinists in whom he 
been interested for some time. The 

boy, on the right, is Mr. Persinger’s own 
son, Rolf, who shows an exceptional talent 
for both the violin and the piano Th 
young man in the center is Beryl Seenof 
sky, of Philadelphia, now six years of 
age, who promises to develop into a bril- 
liant violinist. This snapshot was taken 
in Forest Hills, N. Y., just before M) 
Persinger and his family left for Wood 
Hole, Mass., where they are spendi 

summer 


CLARE CLAIRBERT 
aye Mp kero ies wi ee Piss E Ree ta eee : : i . on the shores of the Meuse at Dinant 
1931 GRADUATING CLASS OF THE PEABODY CONSERVATORY, wearing Milne leiiees mens tet the: Methe snabahet 
: BALTIMORE, MD. pet ' y - ’ - was taken after her first performance of 
In the first row are Marie Hogan and Emerson Meyers, who were awarded the coveted : = ; Traviata there, but Charles Wagner, her 
Peabody Diploma in Piano, and Doris G. Wright, who won her Bachelor of Music Degree. . Tn:  @86€6rnanager, states that he is not quite sure 
The remainder of the class received Teachers’ Certificates in piano, violin, viola, voice, : oe cet ng about that,—in fact he says that he cannot 
harmony and school music. Three were also awarded the Church Organ Certificate. —. . ities > decide whether she will sing Traviata or 
There were forty-one graduates in all. The final three rows in the picture show members % ~98 take a swim. He suggests that maybe she 
of the faculty. (Jackson Photo.) - ee é will take the swim after she dies as Camille 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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ROMANO ROMANI 


teacher of Rosa Ponselle and composer of the opera, Fedra, which was produced with great success 
at Covent Garden, London. 
“The credit for giving the first production outside of Italy to Fedra by Romano Romani falls to Covent Garden. The opera houses of Germany, 


France and America have missed the opportunity but the perspicacity of the enterprising new syndicate has seized on what its continental rivals have 
missed and Fedra was produced in triumph last night before an audience who gave recall after recall to the participants.” (London Times) 
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